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GIUSEPPE VERDI. 


WITH regard to mankind generally, the Psalmist’s rule of | 
life seems true enough. Every rule, however, has its | 
exception or exceptions, and of these the illustrious | 
Italian composer, whose Fa/staf’ was produced at La 

Scala last month, certainly forms a striking one, for with 

him the threescore and ten years are passed, and the 

fourscore all but accomplished, yet he is still hale and 

hearty. The only instance which we can recall of an opera 

written at a still more advanced age is Le Réve a’amour, 

produced when Auber was 84 years of age ; but that work 

was in no way remarkable, whereas, if one may judge 

from the eulogistic accounts given of Fa/staf, Verdi’s 

latest production is something more than an octogenarian 

wonder. Of memorable works written by composers 

comparatively late in life may be mentioned the oratorio 

of Jephtha, by Handel, at 67, of /phigénie en Tauride, by 

Gluck, at 65, and of Parsifa/l, produced by Wagner when 

close on 70, 

Otello, Falstaff, and King Lear * (should Verdi live to 
carry out his intention of writing an opera founded on 
that play) will shed a brilliant lustre over his last years ; 
but his whole career has indeed been a remarkable 
one. 

First, as regards its length. 

Verdi’s first opera, Oberto di San Bonifacio, was pro- 
duced at La Scala in 1839, that is, fifty-four years ago. A 
better way, however, of considering the musical length 
of this period is to think of what was, and what was not, 
when the young maestro achieved his first success. 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, were the idols of that day in 
Italy, and Auber and Meyerbeer specially in France. 
Gounod had only just won the “Grand Prix,” and Wagner 
had arrived in Paris (the very month, in fact, in which 
Verdi’s opera was produced) full of hopes and plans, but 
sans fortune or fame. Verdi knew what it was to fail. 
His comic opera, Un Giorno di Regno, was coldly re- 
ceived, and in a moment of despondency, aggravated by 





* Curiously enough, when in 1847 Mr. Lumley proposed to Verdi to 





write an opera for Her Majesty's, King Lear was named as a suitable 
subject for an English audience, se 
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domestic sorrow, he resolved to give up composition 
altogether. But a few years rolled by, and Vaducco was 
produced, the opera with which the composer considers 
that his career really commenced. And after Ernani— 
to name only the chief works—came Rigoletto, Trovatore, 
and little more than a month later, Za Traviata. Then 
eighteen years (not, however, of total inactivity) passed 
and Aida was produced at Cairo, then, after sixteen 
years, O¢el/o at Milan, and now Faistaf forms the latest, 
though possibly not the last opera which he will give to 
the world. Many are the rungs of the ladder, and 
some of them wide apart, by which Verdi rose to 
eminence. 

Secondly, as regards its character. 

By dint of his genius and dramatic instinct, Verdi 
made his power felt, in spite of all the dangerous con- 
ventionalities of Italian opera, and in spite of all his con- 
cessions to | «moe taste. There may be many things in 
Rigoletto, Trovatore, or Traviata which strike one as 
commonplace ; there may be “eccentric” padding, but 
there are touches which reveal the hand of a master. 
Now nothing is more remarkable in Verdi’s career than 
his serious efforts, late in life, after dramatic truth and 
unity. It is this which has led many to speak of the 
Wagner influence perceptible in Aida and O/ello, M., 
Pougin, the able biographer of the composer, is “ abso-.. 
lutely convinced” that Verdi made himself acquainted 
with the works and art-theories of Wagner, but is “ ready 
to be hanged if anyone can find in the last score (Aida) 
of the Italian master a single reflection, a single symptom 
of that which is termed Wagnerism.” The fact of Verdi’s 
dramatic progress is generally admitted, and the, per- 
sonal influence of Wagner, though it should certainly 
not be denied or ignored, will not fully explain the 
master’s latest development. Verdi’s genius must also 
be taken into account; it helped him to profit by the 
example of his great contemporary, but so skilfully, that 
those who insist most on his indebtedness to the German 
reformer cannot bring very strong illustrations in support 
of their arguments. Verdi’s advance has been slow but 
sure ; and now, age notwithstanding, he still strives not 
only to maintain, but even to rise above the proud position, 
which he has won. 
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HARMONIC ANALYSIS. 
By Louis B. PROUT. 
(Continued from p. 30-) 
TRANSITIONS. 
24. “ TRANSITION” is a term which has been used by 
theorists in two or three different ways; here it will be 


used to denote “passing modulations”—the entering of " 


a key almost immediately to quit it again. Transitions 
seldom consist of more than three chords ; if a key be 
dwelt in longer than this the passage should be described 
as being 2” a new key, and the chords leading to the new 
key as a “modulation.” Generally, transitions are pro- 
gressions of /wo chords, definite enough to assert their 
tonality ; otherwise we have only “ chromatic harmony.” 

25. What successions of two chords can define a key ? 
Almost any discord followed by a concord, which latter 
may be a “onic (see §§ 12 and 21). The most usual 
progressions of this kind are V, to I, and vii; to I; these 
will constantly be met with in analysis, 

TRANSITIONAL DOMINANTS. 

26. As every major key contains five diatonic concords 
besides I (véz. ii, iii, IV, V, and vi), it is clear that 
five of the most natural transitions will bring us on to 
tonic chords which contain no note foreign to the original 
key ; and it is very easy, and very usual, to ve/urn after 
such progressions to the original key. Ex. 15 shows this 
with each of the five chords in question; the full analysis, 
according to § 11, is placed beneath. 


Ex. 15. 
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It will be observed that, in a sense, there is only one 
chord in each instance foreign to the principal key, and 
that is the dominant. There is no doubt that these pro- 
gressions arise, not from any desire to modulate, but to 
give each important concord its appropriate discord (or 
attendant concord), bearing to it the re/ation of dominant 
to tonic, so that we really have, as it were, a “dominant 
‘to the supertonic,” a “dominant to the mediant,” etc., as 
well as a dominant to the tonic ; these may appropriately 
be termed “transitional dominant chords.” Similarly, 
according to the latter part of § 25, we may have “tran- 
sitional leading chords.” 


Ex.16 * + &e. 
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ENHARMONIC MODULATION. 
27. On the system here followed, which allows only one 
name to each chromatic note in the key, every enharmonic 


instruments, changing its fitch) shows an alteration of 
key; for G% and Ap, etc., cannot coexist in the same key. 
The only exception is that if every note of a chromatic 
scale be enharmonically changed, the key really remains 
the same, the tonic being merely the “enharmonic” of 
the original tonic. But it is by no means usual for com- 
sers to mark the enharmonic change in writing, and it 
is therefore the analyst’s business to learn to see where it 
is implied. It has been shownin § 11 that, as progressions 
and not chords define key, the chord employed at the 
moment of modulating must have a doudle aspect ; if, 
then, the chord contains, for example, an Ft while the 
chromatic scale (§ 6, vi) of the key quitted demands GP, 
the note in question is “enharmonically changed ”— 
approached as GD, guitted as ¥F $ (unless, of course, F 
were “false notation”—§ 50—for GD is the new key). 
The whole matter is exceedingly simple if the student 
has learned to “recognise the tonality” and is familiar 
with the correct notation of the chromatic scale. The 
most important “ambiguous” chromatic chord is the 
well-known “diminished 7th.” Occurring naturally on 
the leading note of a minor key, it can be “ borrowed” into 
five other keys (tonic major, dominant and subdominant 
minor, and their tonic majors), making up the circle of 
six in all. But since it is composed entirely of minor 
3rds, and a minor 3rd contains the same number of semi- 
tones as an augmented 2nd, it is evident that any one of 
the three spaces between its notes can, by “enharmonic 
change,” be made into an augmented 2nd, and this 
augmented 2nd will be the inversion of a mew diminished 
7th. Each of these three new diminished 7th chords 
can likewise be used in a new circle of six keys, giving a 
total of 18 new keys, or the complete 24 in all. (If every 
note of the chord is changed enharmonically, the size of 
the intervals remains unaltered, the key is simply the 
enharmonic of the same key, and there is no modulation ; 
vide supra). If this is not quite clear to the student, he 
should test it for himself. 


METHODS OF FINDING THE ROOT. 

28, By the term root is here meant simply ¢he lowest 
note of an uninverted series of superposed 3rds; most, if 
not all, of the simplest harmonic combinations admit of 
being thus arranged, apparent exceptions being due to 
the use of auxiliary notes, suspensions, etc., to be con- 
sidered presently (§§ 34—36). A note with its 3rd and 
5th (¢hree notes separated by intervals of 3rd) is called a 
triad; similarly we may call a note with its 3rd, 5th, and 
7th (four notes separated by intervals of 3rd), a ¢etrad ; * 
and a note with its 3rd, 5th, 7th, and gth, a fentad,* 

29. Now, if chords are thus built up of the uneven 
numbers (1, 3, 5, 7) from the bass note, even numbers 
(2, 4, or 6) will represent zaverted intervals (2=inversion 
of 7; 4=inversion of 5; 6=inversion of 3); and the 
root of the chord will be that note represented by the 
smallest even number from the bass note; thus, if the 


intervals in a chord are $ or 8, 6 represents the inverted 


root, being the only even number ; if the intervals are ° 


6 . 
or 4, 4 represents the root, being the smallest even 


- 6 . 
number ; if they are 4, 2 is the root for the same reason. 
Thus, if a beginner in harmony wishes to practise himself 
in finding roots, without reference to the sound or look of 
the chord, here is a method which he can follow :—Let 
him measure the intervals from the bass, and ‘if the 


figures prove to be any of the seven conventional com- 
binations (3, $, $, 5, 8» %, or 4), the smallest even number 


— A Ee 
will be the root. 








change (change of the zame of a note without, on keyed 


**'Chord of the 7th,” and “ chord of the oth,” are the more usual names. 
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30. Another slightly different method, also .applicable 
only to the simple chords (analysis of others will be 
understood as we proceed), is to place all the notes within 
the compass of an octave; if they form an uninverted 
chord this cannot any longer escape notice, as they will 
be all ranged in 3rds; if any two are a 2d apart, the 
upper of these will be the root ; if not, but two are a 4¢h 
apart, the upper of ¢hese will be the root. 

31. If the chord analyzed is a discord, and is diatonic, 
its y apdmasd (on the “ Day theory ”) will be the dominant 
of the prevailing key (see § 6, viii.). 

32. More complicated combinations may now be con- 
sidered, attention being first confined to those which are 
diatonic. ‘‘ Chords of the 9th,” or “pentads,” have been 
spoken of as possible ($28), but are very rare as actual 
chords, except that on V, and even this is not very 
common, and is generally uninverted, when of course its 
analysis is simple ; its inversions will be recognised if the 
test of placing all the notes within an octave be applied, 
by the fact that ¢kree notes together occur, the middle 
one being thedominant. V.8.—vii°, is not an inversion 
of the oth, but (on the “ Day theory”) a derivative of it. 

33. But in the inversions of V, the root is generally, if 
not always, used as an “inverted pedal.” A pedal isa 
retained or repeated tonic or dominant through changing 
harmonies, of some of which it forms no integral part 
(root, 3rd, 5th, and 7th being “ integral parts ” of chords). 
It is said to be “inverted” whenever it is not in the bass, 
its most frequent position. Perhaps ¢Aree chords against 
the retained or repeated note may pretty accurately be 
fixed upon as the minimum to constitute a “pedal.” If 


in the application of the method of placing all the notes 
of a chord within the octave there are found to be ¢hree 
notes together, the middle one being either dominant or 
tonic, that will generally prove to be a feda/, and the 
chord may readily be analyzed without it. (See further, 


§ 38.) 

34. Many apparently complicated combinations will be 
found perfectly simple to analyze if the habit of “looking 
ahead” be cultivated ; a large majority of notes which, 
though struck with chords, are not integral parts thereof, 
are “auxiliary notes” (§17) or “suspensions” (Jrepared 
accented auxiliary notes, when diatonic, are so called), 
and such, except in very intricate passages, generally 
resolve while the chord remains unchanged, and the 
analysis presents no further difficulty. 

35. Similarly, “passing notes” are not likely to give 
much trouble if only occurring in one or two of the parts; 
for they are generally notes of shorter duration than the 
chord notes which they accompany. “ Passing chords” 
will be considered later. - 

36. If one note of a combination does not belong to 
the chord against which it appears, it may also be by 
way of “anticipation.” An “anticipation,” as its name 
implies, is one note of a chord sounded against the pre- 
ceding chord. An “anticipation” may be distinguished 
from an “ auxiliary note” :— ; 

I. By its /eaging or remaining stationary,while an 
auxiliary note nearly always moves .a 2d (exception :— 
an auxiliary note occasionally leaps a 3rd to a note on the 
other side of the harniony note to which it belongs. 


Ex. 17. *® 


-— 
-- - > ° 
This is known not to be an “anticipation” by the absence 


of the F in the following chord ; but most similar examples 
are really “ anticipations).” 





II. Very frequently also by its resolving whz/e the chord 
continues, while an “ anticipation” generally resolves (if 
it may be said to need “resolution”) when the chord 
changes. 

37. In concluding our consideration of “ Methods of 
Finding the Root,” it may be well to say that when the 
chord has been ranged in 3rds and all ornamental notes, 
etc., eliminated, its intervals should be carefully measuted 
from the root, and named on the Richter method described 
in our preface. If the 3rd is neither major nor minor 
but diminished; or if the 3rd is major and the 5th 
diminished, so that the’ interval between them is a 
diminished 3rd; or if the 5th is perfect and the 7th 
diminished, giving again the diminished 3rd ; then the 
lowest note is zof customarily called the root because the 
most usual position of these chords is that in which the 
lower of the two notes forming the augmented 6th 
(inversion of the diminished 3rd) is in the bass, and the 
chord is named, from this interval, the “chord of the 
augmented 6th.” The three well-known forms of the 
chord, the “ Italian,” “ French,” and “German ” 6ths, may 
be analyzed thus :— 


a 
he 

It. 6 Fr. 6 Ger. 6 
(on Dii) (on Dii) (on Dii) 





It. 6 Fr. 6 Ger. 6 
(on Dvi) (on Pvi) (on Ovi) 


These are customarily reckoned as fundamental positions 
in so far as concerns the matter of “inversion” ; thus if 
the 3rd be in the bass, we shall have It. 6 4, Fr. 64, 
and so on. 

COMBINATIONS WITH TWO ROOTS. | 

38. The student of analysis will very frequently meet 
with complex discords to which no root seems assignable 
without recourse to the most extreme theories of 13ths ; 
sometimes even with six or seven different notes of the 
scale struck simultaneously. The explanation of most 
of these is. that auxiliary notes and suspensions may 
appear in several parts simultaneously, and in such case 
they (especially the former class) are freely sounded 
together with the notes upon which they are to resolve. 
The analysis will not be difficult if the practice of 
“looking ahead” (§ 34) be followed, for the resolution of 
some of the notes while the others remain will generally 
afford the required clue. 

39. Macfarren deals with some of these combinations 
as “suspensions of complete chords,” but points out that 
some of the notes need not be frefared; is the name 
“suspension” then applicable? Ovgbt they not rather 
to be called “auxiliary chords” ? 

40. In analyzing, if the student feels the auxiliary notes 
to be, in their combination, sufficiently important to 
deserve special mention, the chords may be assumed to 
have ¢wo roots, and analyzed accordingly ; for example, 
Mozart’s favourite cadence (Ex. 19) may be analyzed 
I+V, and so on.* 

Ex. 19. 
































* Students of the ‘* Day theory” who do not understand the auxiliary 
origin of his so-called ‘‘x1ths” (41) constantly make the mistake of 
analyzing these “ double-root ” chords (and also V chords on “tonic pedal ’”) 
as “dominant rrth.” The fact that the — notes resolve while the 
tonic remains (proving themt, and not i#, to be the dissonances) clearly shows 
this to be erroneous, 
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N.B.—The auxiliary chord in these double chords is 
nearly always in the upper parts of the harmony, the 
foundation chord in the lower. On our method of 
analyzing, the foundation chord should be named first, 
and (if in an inversion) the inversion stated by a 4, c, ord; 
the auxiliary chord following the sign +, and no account 
being taken of its znversion, as inversion is dependent on 
the dass of the harmony. There is not the remotest 
doubt that this is the explanation of the often-quoted 
chord in the “Choral Symphony” of Beethoven— 























1d + vii? 1 


41. Large discords on the dominant may be analyzed 
thus, or, if it be preferred, Day’s names “ Dominant 11th,” 
“ Dominant 13th,” may be adopted; Ex. 21 shows both 
analyses :— 











N.B.—TFhere are some rather important differences 
between the largé chords upon the dominant and those 
upon the ‘onic (such as Ex. 19) perhaps sufficiently 
important to justify our accepting the names “ Dominant 
th,” “ Dominant 11th,” “ Dominant 13th” for the former, 
while rejecting Stainer’s names of “ Zonzc oth, 11th, and 
13th ” for the latter (though there can be no doubt that 
the origin of both alike is in auxiliary notes) :— 

1st. For those who, like Dr. Day, base their systems on 
the “harmonic series,” there is the fact that the diatonic 
7th of the dominant is ménor (approximating to the 7th 
“harmonic”) while that of the tonic is mayor (a less 
important harmonic—the 15th). 

2nd. Practically, also, the treatment of the 7th of the 
dominant proves it to be a chord constituent (it does not 
resolve until the chord changes) ; and, the idea of dis- 
sonance being thus established, it is but a step further to 
say that additional 3rds superposed are also parts of the 
chord. But the treatment of the 7th of the ¢omzc in these 
combinations (see Ex. 19) at once suggests that it is an 
auxiliary note (a note of the chord of umrest—§ 6, VIII.— 
against the chord of vest, which “ chord of rest” must be 
a concord), and, consequently, further 3rds superposed 
will also be constituents of this ew chord element 
(harmony of V). Generally speaking, it may be said 
that the nature of the 7th determines the nature of the 
chord, and that the 7th is the /in# between oth, 11th, and 
13th (if such be admitted) and their generator. 

(To be continued.) 








BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 


AMONG the compositions of the great tone-poet none 
have become so familiar as the pianoforte sonatas : the 
*Pathétique,” the “ Moonlight,” the “ Appassionata,” 
“Les Adieux,” etc., have become household works, and 
even of those which lack.a superscription there are only 
one or two which do not quite belong to the cercle intimz. 





The question as to the purity of text does not, probably, 
as a rule trouble those who play the sonatas ; and even 
amongst pianists who study them for concert or other 
purposes there are, perhaps, few who could name even 
the principal passages open to question. And yet surely 
it is important to know how far the notes we play are the 
very ones originally written down by Beethoven. And 
not only important, but extremely interesting ; for in 
comparing various readings, seeing how the one edition 
has a ¥ or D, the other a natural, the one this note, the 
other that, or discovering, it may be, a difference affect- 
ing a whole bar or even passage, one has to inquire 
thoroughly into the meaning of the music so as to decide 
to the comparative merits of this tone-picture or of 
that. 

If all the autographs of the sonatas were in existence, 
then an edition exactly agreeing with these would, perhaps, 
be the true and only edition. But as many of these are not 
forthcoming, the earliest editions of the sonatas naturally 
stand next in value and authority, and an edition based 
on these has been provided by Herr Eusebius Mandyc- 
zewski, the well-known librarian of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, Vienna. To give a list of the different 
readings would prove monotonous, and moreover, students 
ought to take pride in finding out such for themselves. But 
just one or two specimens to whet the musical appetite ; 
just one or two comments to show the train of thought to 
which even the change of a single note may lead, will 
surely prove welcome. 

In the sonata in A (Op. 2, No. 2), vol. i, p. 20, first 
bar of the last line, the left hand commences on @9; tle 
Leipzis edition, however, has@y. The effect of the @ is 
somewhat strange, seeing that the preceding and following 
bars have the d sharpened. Beethoven was not infallible, 
and may have forgotten to write the sharp, or to add it in 
correcting the proof. In the same movement the opening 
of the dominant pedal phrase leading to the recapitulation 
section stands as follows:— 




















Zz. 
+ 





It offers a curious difference from many editions, though 
not from the Leipzig one, and certainly gives more fresh- 
ness to the bar than if written in a manner similar to the 
one which comes four bars later. 

In Op. 7, 2nd bar of the Allegro, the crotchet chord is 
not dotted: this gives more d7i0 to the opening motive. 
On page 196, line 2, bar 1 (sonata in B flat, Op. 22, Ist 
movement), we find a variation. In some editions the 
minor 9th remains during the whole bar, but here resolves 
in the second half, thus :— 


—}.-b 





a 
The change at this moment is unexpected, but for that 
very reason Beethovenish. 
The following reading of a well-known bar in the 
‘* Moonlight ” is interesting :— 
os Fo . 
a ee ee ee a ee ee et 
w mT me 
The second half of the broken chord becomes pregnant 
with melody. There are two curious readings in the 
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has been overlooked in the original manuscript, but no 
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Waldstein Sonata (Op. 53) that will interest pianists ; 
first, from the opening Allegro 


state 








Our last comment is one of special ‘interest. Bars 
9-11 of the recapitulation section of the first movement 
of Les Adieux (Op. 81a), read thus in the bass in Herr 
Mandyczewski’s edition— 











with d instead of fin the second and succeeding groups ; 
and secondly, from the Rondo, bar 28, and afterwards 


eis? cite 


with f as seventh semiquaver instead of g. 

The sonata in B flat (Op. 106) offers several points of 
interest. In volume iii., p. 515, last line, bar 4, the middle 
voice, as in the Leipzig edition, is written as a crotchet, 

et Biilow maintains, and with some show of reason, that 
it should be a quaver. On page 518, line 5, bar 4, and 
again two bars later, the a of the upper voice has a D 
before it in the Leipzig edition ; and thus the first chord 
over which it stands is a tonic, and the second a dominant 
seventh. But in the edition under notice neither a is 
flattened: the first may be so intended, but we cannot 
help thinking that the second ought to have a fiat. 
Nothing is perfect in this world, and Herr Mandyczewski’s 
care notwithstanding, errors have crept in here and there 
in his edition (thus in vol. i., page 32, line 2, bar 2, and 
vol. ii., page 272, line 2, last bar, there are evident mis- 

rints ; and in other places, such as vol. i., page 80, last line, 

r 2, apparent miSprints), and, therefore, in knotty points, 
like the present one, one naturally feels in doubt. In the 
second of the above-mentioned bars of the B flat sonata, 
the doubt is doubled, for the a of the middle voice, which 
is flattened in the Leipzig edition, is here without a flat. 
There is a passage in the Fugue of this same sonata 
concerning which Bilow has made an interesting com- 
ment : he considers that an 84 under the second to fourth 
semiquavers in the following 








—— (See vol. iii., p. 544, 
t line 5, bar 3.) 





sign of this appears in this new edition. On the other 
hand, Biilow’s suggestion that the c’s on page 551, line 5, 
bar 3, should not be sharps as in the Leipzig edition, but 
naturals, is here shown to be the true Beethoven reading. 
Again, while speaking of Biilow’s edition of the sonatas, 
we may mention the 12th bar of Var. 5 in Op. 109 :— 


The pianist-critic maintains that the second quaver should 
be ct and not : the latter note, he says, cannot be justified 
either from a’melodic or harmonic point of view. Herr 
Mandyczewski, however, retains the 4. In the last proof 
corrected by Beethoven himself the 4 is left, and (showing 
that his attention had specially been drawn to the bar 
against the third quaver which had been printed c, he 
writes “d statt c”’ We have been mentioning differences 
of notes, but there are many other differences which 
claim attention, as, for instance, the tied c’s, vol. i, 
page 136, line 2, between bars 3 and 4; the dash 
over chord, making phrasing clearer, page 209, line 3, 
bar 2; the absence of pedal marks, vol. ii., end of page 
259 and beginning cf page 260; the tied a’s at the 








beginning of Op. 28 ; the absence of the A//egro indica- 
tion after the Zargo arpeggios in the middle of the D! 
minos sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, and of the ra//. before the 
next Largo passage, etc. etc. 














—_— 

We believe we are correct in stating that the first edition 
of this sonata in this instance is incorrect: it has the 
reading still to be found in certain editions. But the auto- 
graph of the first movement in the library of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde shows the above to be the true 
version. It is interesting in itself; that hurrying forward 
to the dominant chord is characteristic of the master in 
his riper years. It is, we may add, the reading of the 
Leipzig edition. 








STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH. 


By. FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


V.—INFLUENCE OF THE MUSIC DRAMA, 
(Continued from page 31.) 

THE aim of these lectures has been widely misunder- 
stood by any who think that the Music Drama is a new 
creation in the world of Opera, or that Wagner is an 
inventor. His advantage is that he is the heir of gener - 
tions ; he has assimilated the works of his predecesso-:3 
and built upon the foundations they laid, and the produc- 
tions of his genius are the last and hitherto the most 
important contributions to opera. 

pera is distinct from other musical forms in one 
important particular. It took centuries before the devices 
of Counterpoint were gathered together to make the 
magnificent structure of the Fugue ; experiment after ex- 
periment was made, new principles were tried and rejected 
or improved before Mozart and Haydn handed on the 
almost complete Sonata form to their great successor. 
These then were problems which formulated themselves 
slowly and were very gradually, one might say sometimes 
fortuitously, resolved. But opera started from the first 
with a distinct ideal, and one so far-seeing that the latest 
works of Wagner do no more than fulfil the aim which the 
members of the Florence Academy set forth and ever kept 
before them. Many forms have doubtless been invented, 
used, and abused; but they are only accidentals, not 
essentials, It is impossible to say how soon Wagner’s 
works will be relegated to the shelves of libraries and to 
the studies of historians. Every future must become the 
past, and one day the “ Kunstwerk der Zukunft” must be 
as old a story as that. wonderful “ Nuove Musiche” of 
Caccini and his friends of the Florence Academy. 

Two other natural considerations will occur to every 
one who knows Wagner’s strong personality, mighty 
genius, and high standard of ideal. One is that 
Wagner’s followers must be many, and will range from 
those of highest contemporary rank to those who slavishly 
imitate, and those whose want of originality must result 
in the most inartistic mannerism and the most barefaced. 
plagiarism. The other consideration is one which should 
never be lost sight of—that Wagner’s work falls im- 
measurably short of his ideal :— 

** What hand and brain went ever paired ? 
What heart alike conceived and dared ? 
What act proved all its thought had been ? 
What will but felt the fleshy screen?” 
Great and noble as 7ris‘an and Parsifal are, we miy be 
sure Wagner’s conception of them was far greater. — 
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Wagner is the representative, as he was the exponent, of 
a new phase in the history of Opera ; and as this new 
phase is a natural incident in a regular development, as 
the modern Music Drama is not by any means merely 
the result of Wagner’s work, but of the tendency of the age 
which produced Wagner, we shall find, as we should expect 
to find, the influence of the ideal in many works which 
are non-Wagnerian and even professedly anti- Wagnerian. 

The “ Leitmotiv,” or “leading motive,” is not an inven- 
tion of Wagner’s, for it was used by Mozart, Weber, and 
many others, and was adopted as a principle by Berlioz 
before Wagner made its principle so peculiarly his own, 
Berlioz calls it 7idée fixée, and uses the device with con- 
summate skill, for example in his “ Fantastic Symphony.” 
The great drawback to it in his hands is that he con- 
sidered the motive expressive enough and definite 
enough zz itself. Doubtless it was so to him even 
more than to the majority of composers, for his ear 
was abnormally acute, and his imagination, as Dann- 
reuther says, was heated often to the verge of 
insanity. Now motives, if they are to make their due 
impression, must not only be expressive but definite. 
Let us take an illustration. The subject of Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony arrests the attention at once: 
if the composer had not told us what it was meant to 
represent, how many annotated programmes would we 
not have had with all kinds of meanings read into these 
few notes! Beethoven, however, explained that they 
represented the inexorable Fate which knocks at the 
door, and a flood of light is let in on the movement. It 
is true such a definite intention may impose restrictions 
on a composition—which is not always desirable. No 
one has any desire to know what the subject of that 
wonderful first movement of the Ninth Symphony means 
—it is another language, and cannot be translated into 
“poor bounded words.” In a drama, on the other hand, 
the definiteness of motives is great gain, as I think the 
success of the device in Lohengrin will dispose us to 
admit. Wagner then saw the value of Berlioz’s zdée 
jixée, and also recognised the importance of a definite 
starting-point of pathos only to be found in words. 

But Berlioz did more for Wagner. It was he who 
made the orchestra ready for these effects of which 
Wagner is such a master. Berlioz understood instru- 
ments and instrumentation as no other man ever did, 
and all his works are full of novelties and experiments in 
colour which, on the whole, may be said to be uniformly 
successful. 

The most successful among Wagnerian composers of 
Music Drama is Karl Goldmark, born in Hungary in 1830. 
He is dismissed pretty summarily by Sir George Grove, 
who might easily have given him more space in his 
Dictionary by omitting a good deal of uninteresting 
matter about less important men. His Queen of Sheba 
was, produced in Vienna in 1875, and his Aer/in in 1886. 

In Goldmark some of the faults of the Wagner style 
are more apparent than they are in the works of his 
master. His orchestration shows him to be an apt pupil 
in the modern school, and many parts from these operas 
might easily be taken for extracts from Wagner’s works. 
In the Queen of Sheba he has taken advantage of the 
temple scene and the grand ballet which Solomon pre- 
pared for his royal guest to produce gorgeous scenic 
effects ; and the storm in the desert, when the desolate 
Assad lies down to await death, as it’ is managed, for 
instance, in Dresden or Budapest, is one of the most 
marvellous pieces of stage illusion to be seen. The sand 
not only is driven in clouds across the stage, but the 
phenomenon of whirling columns of sand js accurately 
reproduced, while the solitary palm tree is bent nearly to 





the ground as the blasts sweep over it. The love scene 
in the second act shows all the rich and glowing passion 
of his country ; and the musical traditions’of the ancient 
race whence he sprung are nowhere moreeffectively utilised 
thanin the grand temple scene. The quiet, pathetic last 
scene, which one might almost claim as one of the improve- 
ments of the Music Drama, makes an effective close. 








JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, THE SHAKESPEARE 
OF MUSIC.* 

A NEWLY-ARRIVED traveller in Colorado, coming down from his 

room about an hour before breakfast time, told the proprietor of 
the hotel that he would take a little walk to the foot of a moun- 

tain he saw near by, and be back in season for his meal. He 

was much amazed on being informed that the little walk he pro- 

posed to take would require the whole day for its performance. 

The truth was, ‘that the air at this altitude was so thin and pure, 

that it made apparent distances most deceptive. All estimates 

of these based on experiences at lower levels were quite worthless. 

So it is with Bach, the granite foundation and mountainous land- 

mark in all true musical education. He has his own distance, 

magnitude and atmosphere, and pupils who measure their ap- 

proaches to a just understanding of him by standards applic- 
able to ordinary composers are in danger of serious error. 
Yet how many performers manipulate his notes as if they were 
written by a Czerny, and think them monotonous! In appear- 

ance they do not differ from other notes ; but in fact, they differ 
as much as men who have deep hearts differ from men who have 
long purses. Bach never deals in trivialities, never twaddles. 
Neither does he aim at producing startling effects. His pleasing- 
ness is like that of the beauty of a fine day in nature, springing 
from causes too great for egotism or vanity. His object is always 
to bless, and not to astonish. His spirit is not ambition, but 
consecration. 

His time furnished musical instruments only of a very imper- 
fect pattern. Therefore most passages in his works are best 
adapted for the organ, and most easily repeated with the pedals. 
His notes are the holy offspring of a perfect marriage of physical 
and mental power; and they speak fittingly to our souls only 
when touched by pure and richly endowed natures. The present 
time is sadly deficient in appreciation of such: an author, and 
thereby loses much instruction and enjoyment of the most elevated 
kind. The average student is overawed by the popular idca 
that the works of Bach are extremely difficult to understand ; 
and so he makes his escape by a formal bow to a few Inventions, 
Suites, and a fugue or two: and to close all argument, salutes them 
with unmeaning praise. But ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread,” 
is not the whole of the divine prayer nor, indeed, the deepest part 
ofit. The commonest things may secure the widest attention, but 
they are not, on that account, to be considered equal to the 
highest and most sacred things. A store, where all the articles 
of domestic use are sold, is sure to draw the multitude, who are 
more apt to neglect the temple of divine things. Goethe says : 
“Wer Vieles bringt, bringt jedem Etwas”—who brings much, 
brings something for everybody. Why, then, we naturally ask, 
are the great ideas of Bach so little appreciated? He, too, has 
something for all, even if his heights are too sublime -for the 
crowd... Why should amateurs be afraid of him and keep at a 
distance? In merely earthy and social matters the amateur de- 
mands the best that is to be had. Why, in ‘musical matters, 
should he turn away from this most rich and mighty master, 
Bach, and give his attention to the senseless rubbish displayed 
on public counters—stuff whose proper place is the ash-barrel ! 
I know many skilful players, who could easily rise very high, if 
they had but the courage and aspiration to leave these trashy 
compositions behind them and gain a real acquaintance with the 
nobler order of works in their art, furnished by the genuine 
masters. If they would give one-fourth of the time they now waste 
on worthlessness, to mastering the supreme examples ofreally good 
music, now ignorantly dreaded and avoided, it would be surpris- 
ing what an improvement they would make. Let the student go 





* This article, from the Boston Transcript, is published with the kind 
permission of its editor. 
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farther and study thé marvellous *‘‘ Well-tempered’ Clavichord ” 
(forwhich no publisher could be found, and the engraving of which 
with his own hand during night-hours caused Bach to become 
blind), his beautiful English Suites and Partitas, and the stupen- 
dous first chorus of the Passion Music according to St. Matthew, 
in which a double chorus, a full orchestra, an organ and a Chor- 
ale find room to worship the Creator, as He was never before 
worshipped. ‘The basses in this number appear like a huge 
pendulum, each motion recording a birth and a death in our 
race. Each voice has its own orbit, and they all move without 
friction or collision, as so many planets moving in space. Many 
of the arias are full of repose and sweetness, giving out a light 
that seems to come direct from a higher wend. The one with 
the violin solo opening—No. 47 in B minor—*‘ O pardon me, my 
God, and on my tears have pity ”—is, to my thinking, nearer 
to God than any other music ever penned by man. In the recit- 
atives, the musical sentences speak as if they were so many 
human beings. Other numbers are of fascinating interest and of 
so vast a conception as to make us doubt their origin on earth. 
And what shall be said of the final chorus! Such comfort is in 
it that it is effectual even when our mother has gone from us and 
our sun has set invertedly in the East, so that it can rise no more, 
In order to gain an accurate knowledge of such a work, one must 
join the chorus and attend many rehearsals, The mere listening 
to a few performances is insufficient, and will not prove of much 
use. There are two more of these works, the Passion according 
to St. John, and the Passion according to St, Luke—rather un- 
justly neglected in favour of the first named. Having spent one 
life in studying the bewildering grandeur of these mighty works 
of Bach, the student needs another life to do justice to the fifty- 
two cantatas—one for each week in the year—his organ works 
and concertos for various instruments, and also those for string 
orchestra! These finished, he will be able, perhaps, to form a 
just opinion of the most modern composers:and know the differ- 
ence between food and wind. Mt 

Some of these recent composers—and many in my dear father- 
land—are now having their day, owing to the craze for novelty. 
This is bad for them, because they are thus picked when green ; 
worse still for the public, because turmoil and confusion usurp 
the place of sound knowledge and pure art. They should be 
thrown back into the sea to grow, as the law prescribes when 
too small lobsters are taken. Such ‘‘robustious, periwig-pated 
fellows tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of 
the groundlings”’; and a noble orchestra, capable of presenting 
the exquisite rainbow and halo effects in the slow movement of 
Schubert’s unfinished symphony, should not be turned into a 
boiler factory, even if the satisfied audience has been obtained at 
an auction. They should take this message to heart: ‘‘ For I 
must tell you, friendly in your ear, sell when you can ; you are 
not for all markets.” 

Our traveller has now reached the mountain and understands why 
he cannot be back at the hotel in time for breakfast. Having taken 
so much trouble, he will probably change his intended trip and 
not return to the cheap-jacks of the lowlands, but thank God for 
the faculties and the nourishment he finds at the altitude he has 
attained. As Bach has supplied mankind with the most whole- 
some spiritual nutriment in such generous quantity, giving us, as 
one may say, a musical atlas, whose maps exhibit all that head 
and heart and soul can crave, we should be grateful to him all 
over this beautiful and richly-endowed land, and by reverently 
studying his productions become better friends with our own 
best powers. By thus cultivating a sounder and higher taste, 
we shall learn more sincerely to love what needs to be but once 
well learned to prove a life-long happiness—true music. 

Let me close this imperfect expression of my heartfelt wish 
with the perfect expression given by Shakespeare in the following 
immortal lines. For it seems to me, that much the same spirit 
speaks through these brother geniuses, Bach and Shakespeare, 
the one finding vent in musical sound, the other in musical verse : 

“When I consider everything that grows— 
Holds in perfection but a little moment, 
That this huge stage presenteth nought but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment ; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase, 
Cheered and check’d even by the selfsame sky, 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 





And wear their brave state out.of memory ; 

Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 

Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, 

Where wasteful Time debateth with Decay, 

To change your day of youth to sullied night : 
And ali in war with Time for love of you, é 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new.” . 

ERNST PERABO. ‘ 


THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 
A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 

PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 
By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
(Continued from page 32.) 
STEP IV, 

Jensen, Adolph. “Romantic Studies.” Op. 8, two 
books. A cycle of seventeen pianoforte pieces. In order 
to understand the composer’s intentions, it is necessary 
to read the preface to his work. Book I.—No. 1, “ Vow” 
(F major). Moderately cheerful, pleasantly animated, 
and distinguished by its pure harmonies. No. 2, “New 
Life” (D major). Excited, nervous, and full of pulsating 
life. No. 3, “ Unexpected Happiness” (G major). Very 
winning and sympathetic. No. 4, “After the Day is 
done” (A minor). The composer gives here copious 
instructions how to perform his piece, the character of 
which is slightly melancholy without ever becoming 
sentimental. No. 5, “Longing” (B flat). The beginning 
of this charming Romanza reminds of the last move- 
ment (“Farewell”) of Schumann’s delightful “ Forest 
Scenes.” Whilst the first part requires a sustained, 
singing style, the second part (in E flat) must be per- 
formed in a light, airy, elastic manner. No. 6, “Joyful 
Message” (G major). In the style of a Styrian Valse ; 
good-natured and sufficiently sympathetic. No. 7, “Ré- 
verie” (D flat). A very beautiful piece which, when well 
played, must fill the hearer with delight. In its character 
it has some affinity with Schumann’s celebrated “ Even- 
ing Song.” No. 8, “Lots” (£ major). Thoroughly 
manly, energetic, even enthusiastic. Book 11.—Under 
the heading, “ Beautiful Past,” the composer brings five 
pieces, of which No. 1, “Poor Prisoners” (C minor), is 
full of melancholy expression. No. 2, “ White Rose” 
(E major). In a somewhat broad and grand style. Its 
successful performance requires a musician full of fancy, 
warmth of feeling, and refinement of taste. No. 3, “On 








‘the Sea-shore” (A flat). Full of passion, and at times 


even of excitement. No. 4, “An Echo” (a flat). A very 
noble and distinguished piece, full of feeling and tender 
expression. No. 5,‘ Love Tokens ”(C major). It is some- 
what difficult at first to find out the proper expression for 
this piece, but it will be possible, by thinking a good deal 
about it. There ought to be a considerable contrast 
between the second and first part. No. 6, “ My peace is 
gone” (E minor). It may be that the piece was sug- 
gested by Marguerite’s Song at the spinning-wheel from 
Goethe’s Faust. Although not nearly so passionate as 
Schubert’s famous setting, it yet possesses unquestionable 
merits. No.7, “Thinking of Thee” (B major). A very 
agreeable, sincere, and beautiful Romanza. No. 8, 
“Love’s Spring” (G major). Joyously and even ex- 
citedly animated. No. 9, “Epilogue” (C major). A 
worthy conclusion of a very worthy work. The student 
cannot do better than to follow, with the greatest atten- 
tion, all the composer’s directions, for they are precise, 
and “hit the nail on the head.” 
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Liszt, F. “Second Hungarian Rhapsody.” In this, 
as in all the same author’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, the 
gipsies’ music and their characteristic qualities are re- 
presented on the keyboard. The melodies are mostly 
national, but somewhat ennobled by the fine-feeling com- 
poser. The first (slow) movement, called “ Lassan,” is 
grand, proud, and even bombastic ; the second (fast) one, 
“Friska,” full of life, which, towards the end, waxes into 
an almost phrenetic passion. 

Liszt, F. “Popular Pieces.” Ten numbers. No. 1, 
“ Consolation” (D flat), is a kind of religious meditation. 
It is a very beautiful and expressive piece, in which the 
performer can “sing” on the keyboard. No. 2, “ Litany” 
by Schubert (E flat). The really wonderful, sincere, and 
deeply-felt melody by Schubert, is here arranged in a 
polyphonic, rich, and superb manner. The same remark 
applies to No. 3, “ The Wanderer,” Schubert’s ever beau- 
tiful song. No. 4, is Schumann’s inspired love-song, 
“Devotion” (A flat). Liszt’s transcription is quite worthy 
of the beautiful original. No. 5 is an arrangement, in an 
artistic style, of Mendelssohn’s perennial, “On Song’s 
Bright Pinions” (A flat). No. 6, “Le Rossignol,” by 
Alabieff (Cc sharp minor). This well-known national air 
is here most effectively given ; it is one of the best pieces 
for private concerts. No. 7, “Canzone Napolitana” 
(D minor), a trite little Neapolitan air, is here so well 
presented—given in such a charming and fascinating 
manner—that it will, thanks to Liszt, soon gain greater 
popularity. No. 8, “The Post,” the ever fresh and 
spirited song by Schubert (E flat). No. 9, “La Regata 
Veneziana,” by Rossini (Cc major). Full of wit, brilliancy, 
gaiety, and piquancy. No. ‘10, “Grand Galop Chro- 
matique” (E flat). This Galop ranks among the best 
pieces ever written by the genial Liszt. It is full of fire, 
of great ¢/an, and of irresistible charm. 

Bendel, Franz. “Nocturne” (D flat). A simple, well- 
constructed melody, with a modest, yet amply sufficient 
accompaniment. It fills only two pages. 

Bendel, Franz. “ Le Réve” (“The Dream”) (A major). 
Possesses a good deal of pleasant animation. The sus- 
tained part (page 5) requires a good and rich tone. 

endel, Franz. “\dyl”(B major). May be rendered 
very effective by a clever manipulation of the pedal and 
considerable variety of touch. 

Henselt, Adolph. Album, containing eight pieces. 
No. 1, “Chanson d’Amour” (“Love Song”) (B major). 
Very melodious and harmonious; the treatment of the 
-whole is exceedingly noble. No. 2, “ La Fontaine” (“ The 
Fountain”) (F major). A specimen of Henselt’s speciality : 
harmony, polyphony, and breadth of treatment. No. 3, 
“La Gondola” (G flat). An excellent study for the lett 
hand. No. 4, “ Chanson de Printemps ” (“Spring Song”). 
A most delicious melody, as bright and pleasing as a 
sunny spring morning. No. 5, “Repos d’Amour” (B flat), 
from the twelve studies, Op. 2, is very similar in style to 
No.1. No. 6, “Si oiseau j’étais,” etc. (F sharp), is like- 
wise from the studies, Op. 2. It is ¢he piece which made 
Henselt’s fame, and became everywhere highly popular. 
The air itself is very like an Austrian folk-song. 
No. 7, “ Berceuse ” (“ Cradle Song”) (G flat). Very har- 
monious and sweet. No. 8, “ Petite Valse.” If played 
neatly, carefully, with natural and simple expression, this 
little gem must please everybody. 

Henselt, Adolph. Op.2. Twelve grand characteristic 
studies. These splendid studies are the best proof of the 
executive powers possessed by the late artist; indeed, 
they testify not cnly to his cleverness as a composer, but 
also to the intelligent treatment of the instrument with 
regard to technical execution. Each study has a prac- 
tical motto (provided by Henselt’s wife), suiting in 





the best possible manner the musical contents. No. 1 
(D minor), a tempestuous, wild, highly imaginative piece, 
“Storm, thou wilt not subdue me.” The left hand re. 
presents the storm, whilst the right hand expresses firm- 
ness and an unbending will. No. 2 (D flat), has a sooth- 
ing, amiable expression, although the part in D flat minor 
page 7) bears evidence of a certain agitation. No. 3 
(B minor), full of a tender melancholy. No. 4 (“Repos 
d’Amour”) (B flat) has already been mentioned. No. 5 
(c sharp minor), perhaps the most difficult number of the 
whole set ; in order to execute the principal technical figure 
in the left hand with ease and clearness, weeks of diligent 
and loyal — have to be spent. No. 6, “Si oiseau,” 
etc. (F sharp), has already been mentioned. No. 7 
(D major), a most enchanting study for octaves. No. 8 
(E flat minor); beautiful is the music, and the effect 
decidedly grand. No. 9 (F major) ; only persons possessing 
large hands can do justice to this highly elegant work. 
No. 10 (E minor), a carefully finished and refined study, 
requiring great facility, evenness, and clearness of execu- 
tion. No. 11 (E flat), one of the most beautiful studies for 
the left hand ever written. In No. 12 (B flat minor), an 
impassioned, fiery expression reigns throughout ; a good 
amount of physical strength is needed to bring out the 
figures with full effect. 
(To be continued.) 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


AFTER the withdrawal of Leoncavallo’s J Fagliacci, of which I 
spoke in some detail in a former communication, we had not 
long to wait for another operatic novelty, for only a few days 
later Bizet’s Djamiieh was given. This little work was origin- 
ally produced in Paris so tar back as the year 1872, when it 
quite failed to make its mark. The attempt now being made to 
resuscitate this opera is doubtless due to the world-wide popu- 
larity of Bizet’s Carmen. But I am afraid Djamileh is not 
destined to enjoy anything like the measure of success which 
Carmen has justly obtained ; for its libretto is very poor, and the 
music is insufficiently attractive to compensate for this defect. 
The orchestration is certainly highly picturesque, but the 
oriental colouring is rather overdone. Piquant rhythms and 
original though sometimes dézarre. harmonies abound in the 
music, but compared with Carmen the opera struck me as well 
nigh devoid of inspiration, It leaves the hearer quite un- 
moved. For these reasons I think that Djamileh will soon 
return to the oblivion from which it has been momentarily 
rescued. With regard to the performance, I may say that the 
opera had been very carefully rehearsed, and was well put upon 
the stage. Of the principals, Fraulein Paula Dinges, who 
sustained the title-ré/e, obtained the chief success, and was 
most favourably received. 

The supply of concerts has this month been very large—much 
in excess of the demand. The boy-pianist, Koszalski, gave a 
fourth performance similar to those described in my previous 
letter. This time he had but a small audience. Herr Moritz 
Rosenthal also gave two recitals with programmes chiefly 
calculated to show off his phenomenal ¢echnigue. His playing 
is still characterised by that want of intellectuality which is the 
defect of so many players, otherwise perfectly equipped. 

Another concert which deserves passing mention is that which 
was given by Frau Lilli Lehmann, who put forward a vocal 
programme entirely made up of works by Bungert. The lady’s 
voice is well preserved, and she sings in the best taste, without 
a trace of staginess; but it was a mistake to confine her pro- 
giamme to Lteder by Bungert, whose compositions, though 
popular in character, never rise above mediocrity. 

At a concert recently given by the Liszt Society, conducted by 
Capellmeister Sahla, Herr Forster played the unsatisfactory Piano- 
forte Concerto of Hans von Bronsart. Both pianist and conductor 
we e formerly pupils at our Conservatoire. Herr Fodrster also 
played solo pieces by Liszt, and proved himself a fair per- 
former 01 his irstrument. 

At the latest of the Academical Concerts the following 
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programme was presented : Symphony in D (Brahms), Pianoforte 
Concerto (Grieg), and the Second ‘‘ Peer Gynt” Suite by the 
same Norwegian composer. Herr Siloti was the pianist, and 
gave an excellent rendering of the concerto. The ‘‘ Peer Gynt” 
Suite (No. 2) was warmly received. Two of the movements 
are perfect of their kind, but the others (in my opinion) do not 
satisfy the highest artistic requirements. Some allowance must 
be made for the fact that—as usual at these concerts—a military 
band supplied the place of a regular orchestra. 

And now a word or two about the Gewandhaus concerts, 
which continue to maintain their high standard of excellence. 
On the 23rd of January, Prince Heinrich XXIV. Reuss 
conducted his Symphony in c minor. Naturally the very 
rare spectacle of a Prince conducting an orchestral work of 
his own composition attracted a good deal of attention. The 
symphony everywhere gives evidence of the trained musician, 
and, moreover, has not a trace of amateurishness. The 
chief blemishes of the work are its frequent reminiscences 
of the classical masters, and a want ‘of independence in the 
themes. It is in three movements (the Adagio and Scherzo 
being combined), and a peculiarity of the work is that 
each movement ends piano, a peculiarity which very much 
mars ihe effect of the symphony as a whole. A fine perform- 
ance of Weber’s overture to Zuryanthe was also given at 
this concert. Frau Klafsky was the vocalist, and was heard to 
greater advantage in ‘‘ Isoldens Liebestod” than in the Eglan- 
tine air from Zuryanthe. Herr Hugo Becker, an excellent 
violoncellist from Frankfort, played Saint-Saéns’ Concerto, and 
smaller solo-pieces by Boccherini and Popper. 

At the 14th Gewandhaus concert the opening work was 
Dvorfik’s ‘* Husistzka” Overture. It was somewhat coldly 
received, despite its numerous spirited episodes. Dvorak has a 
reprehensible tendency to obtrude his nationality upon us even 
in large symphonic works. In my opinion, this is a great 
mistake. At the same concert were heard such familiar works 
as Beethoven’s Symphony in D, Saint-Saéns Pianoforte Con- 
certo in G minor, ‘The ‘‘ Scherzo-Valse,” from Moszkowski’s 
Boabait, was something more of a novelty, and, I may add, was 
favourably received. Herr Heinrich Falcke’s playing of the 
concerto did not greatly impress the audience. He was more 
successful in solos by Chopin, Faure, and himself. 

At the 15th concert Volkmann’s 2nd Symphony in B flat 
formed the pidce de résistance, the other orchestral items being 
the Andante and Minuet from Grimm’s Canonical Suite 
for string orchestra, and Mozart’s overture to // Flauto 
Magico. 

The Frankfort Vocal Quartet sang three of Brahms’ new 
quartets with pianoforte accompaniment, and four @ capella 
quartets by Hauptmann, Léwe, Kahn, and Goetz ; as well as nine 
** Ukrainische Volkslieder”” by Ivan Knorr. Herr Sistermann, 
the bass of this Vocal Union, possesses a voice of very remarkable 
range and quality. His associates, however, were nothing out 
of the ordinary, so I need not mention their names. 

On the 2nd of February was heard a performance of 
Handel’s Solomon, in which chorus and orchestra greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves. Of the soloists, Frau Baumann and 
Fraulein Minor deserved the highest praise. Friulein Mathilde 
Haas and Herr Dierich, the other two soloists, were some- 
what out of voice, and consequently failed to quite do them- 
selves justice. .To celebrate the anniversary of Mendelssohn’s 
birthday, which fell on the date of the 17th concert, his over- 
ture, ‘‘The Hebrides,” which had not been heard at the 
Gewandhaus for some years, was performed again, and proved 
as charming as ever. Schubert’s C major Symphony was also 
heard on thisoccasion. Fraulein Dietrich sang a once popular, 
but now almost obsolete, air from Semiramide and Lieder by 
Kriiger, Stange and Dorn. The choice of these latter composers 
did not argue a very high standard of taste on the part of the 
vocalist, but showed that she understood her audience, for 
Fraulein Dietrich was greatly applauded, and in response to the 
long-continued demand for an encore she sang a fourth Lied by 
Taubert, Between the vocal items the charming ‘“‘ Chaconne et 
Rigaudon,” from Monsigny’s Reine de Golconde, was beautifully 
rendered by the orchestra. Herr Professor Dr. Reinecke, 
who conducted, was recalled after each of the instrumental 
pieces. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


WITH this number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
is presented the “Gavotta Graziosa” from Leclair's 
sonata “Le Tombeau,” originally composed for violin 
with a basso continuo, now arranged for violin and piano, 
and piano solo by Gustav Jensen. The complete sonata 
for violin and piano (noticed under Reviews) may be had 
in the Augener Edition No. 7,428, net Is. 
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Catalogue of the Music in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. By J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND, M.A., 
F.S.A., and A. H. MANN, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
C. J. Clay & Sons. 


THIS is a work of great importance and also greit 
interest, even to general readers, and the two able com- 
pilers, Dr. Mann, the famous Handel enthusiast, and 
Mr. Fuller-Maitland, an acknowledged authority on 
matters connected both with ancient and modern music, 
deserve the highest praise for the zeal and care which 
they have shown in carrying out a task requiring not only 
knowledge but also great patience. To give an outline, 
however brief, of the contents of this volume will 
be absolutely impossible, and we must, therefore, be 
content to draw attention to some of the principal 
works mentioned, and leave our readers to examine the 
rest for themselves. To peruse a catalogue does not 
sound very inviting, but many of the pages in this book 
are quite fascinating. The description of the contents of 
“Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book” is not absolutely new 
—it is, in fact, a reprint of Mr. W. Barclay Squire’s 
article in Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians—but will be, doubtless, welcometomany. This 
book is, indeed, one of the greatest of musical treasures. 
The sketches and manuscripts in the handwriting of 
Handel add, naturally, to the fame of the Fitzwilliam 
Library. Handel wrote many of his works at a very 
rapid rate, and it has been reasonably assumed that the 
more elaborate numbers of his scores had been previously 
worked out mentally, but here in this Library we even find 
many preparatory studies which he actually made on paper, 
sketches of melodies for his operas and oratorios, workings 
of fugue subjects for various compositions, figured basses, 
etc. One is so used to think of Beethoven as the only 
sketcher, that it comes almost as a surprise to find thac 
Handel’s great works were evolved in a somewhat similar 
manner. Some curious facts are given with regard to two 
of Handel’s operas. Both Of¢tone and /meneo have been 
issued by the Handel Gesellschaft in an incomplete 
state. The missing pages of the autograph score of the 
former are in the Fitzwilliam Library, and also numbers 
of the latter, undoubtedly portions of the original score. 
Great is the temptation to linger among these Handel 
treasures, but space imperatively demands that it te 
resisted. There are two volumes of madrigals and motets 
in the handwriting of Dr. Boyce ; and a volume of Latin 
motets by various composers is remarkable in that 
sketches by Handel are to be found at the end of the 
book. There is a volume of six sonatas by Corelli, 
marked as “possibly autograph,” and one with English 
Anthems in- Henry Purcell’s handwriting. But we must 
refrain from further extracts. Mr. J. Henry Middleton, 
director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, ranks it as third in 
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Augener’s Library of Pianoforte Music for Study and 
Amusement. A collection of studies, classical and 
drawing-room pieces, selected, revised, and fingered 
by E. Paver. Senior Grade. Book III. (Edition 
No, 5,983; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE contents of this volume are—two studies for velocity 

by Weyse and Ries ; two classical pieces, minuet from 

the first cello suite of Bach, and Schumann’s air on the 
name Abegg, with variations, Op. 1 ; and two recreations, 

Romance Italienne, by Charles Mayer, and “ Germany,” 

by Moszkowski, Op. 23. They form an excellent set of 

studies and pieces, indeed, one of the best that has yet 

appeared in this collection, whether judged from a 

technical or an artistic point of view. The work of 

selecting, revising, and fingering these books has devolved 
upon Professor Pauer, which is in itself a sufficient 
guarantee that it has been well done. 


Perles Musicales: Recueil de Morceaux de Salon pour 
Piano. 13. LECLAIR. Gavotta graziosa. 15. LOESCH- 
HORN. Etude Melodique. 16. A. HENSELT. Noc- 
turne in E?. 17. MoszKOWSKI. Caprice inG. 18. 
MENDELSSOHN. Prelude in E minor. 20, Nos- 
KOWSKI, Humoreske. 24. SCHUMANN. Fragment 
from “ Kreisleriana.” London: Augener & Co. 

ONE need but glance at the list of pieces contained in 
this collection, to convince himself that they are truly 
musical pearls, mostly by favourite modern composers, 
and belonging to the grade of moderate difficulty. The 
set is not only.a varied one as regards composers, but 
also as to the character of the pieces, and will therefore 
save many teachers much time and trouble in the way of 
selecting music for pupils, each number being especially 
suitable for their purpose. 


Waltz for the Pianoforte. By MAX PAUER. Op. 7, 
No. 8. London: Augener & Co. 

A PRETTY, graceful waltz, not too long, and of a degree 

of difficulty which makes it a very suitable piece for 

amateur and scholar alike, and its being nicely fingered is 

also an advantage. We are very favourably impressed 

with this composition by a rising young artist, 


Menuet a la Reine, pour Piano. Par FRITZ KIRCHNER, 
Op. 432. London: Augener & Co. 

AN easy piece written in this composer's usual light and 

wneful style. It is fingered, and will be found a useful 

recreative piece for young players who can easily stretch 

an octave, and are just merging into the more difficult. 


Morceaux pour Piano. Par ANTON STRELEZKI. No. 
34. Romance sans paroles en FA majeur. 35. Polka 
Noble. 36. Valse Mignonne. London: Augener 
& Co, 

OF tne above three pieces, the Romance sans paroles is 

the least taking ; the uninteresting subject recurs too 

often without any contrast, producing a monotonous 
effect. The Polka Noble has a sprightly and pleasing 

Subject, but the same fault of want of a contrasting idea. 

The Valse Mignonne is the best piece of the three ; it 

contains more material, and is consequently more 

satisfactory than the others, All three will doubtless 
find admirers, as there is a running demand for novelties 
in easy and pleasing salon music. 


Gigue, Elegy, and Scherzetto for Pianoforte. By ALGER- 
NON ASHTON. Op. 63. London: Forsyth Brothers. 


THREE short pieces which give one rather a favourable. 


impression, especially the Elegy and .Scherzetto: The 
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Gigue is more commonplace ; its passages in sixths are 
uninteresting and monotonous, and there is little besides 
in it. The Elegy is after the pattern of Grieg. The 
Scherzetto is good, and shows that the composer has 
knowledge which enables him to write effectively. 


Six Polonaises for Pianoforte, 4 hands. By SIGISMOND 
NOSKOWSKI. Op. 42. (Edition No. 6,949; net, 
2s. 6d.). London : Augener & Co. 

WE always look for something original in this composer’s 

works, and the six Polonaises under notice do not dis- 

appoint us in this respect. They are not all of one 
style, as may be gathered from their titles, which are— 

“ Méditation,” “Espérance,” “Elégie,” ‘ Consolation,” 

“ Mélancolie,” and “Triomphale.” The last-named is a 

brilliant composition of considerable power, and, like the 


| rest, contains many striking modulations which are new 


to the ear. They demand good playing to be really 
effective, as they are rather difficult to execute, and un- 
less sympathetically rendered, will sound vague to the 
listener. 


Landliche Bilder. Rustic Pictures. Eight melodious, 
instructive pieces, for two Pianos, eight hands. By 
ee GURLITT. Op. 190. London : Augener 

Co. 

THESE eight short pieces are for four players, and will 

afford considerable pleasure to young pianists. The first 

three are easy, the remaining five are a little more 
difficult. They are all true to their titles, and give us 

little pictures in music representing I. The start; II. 

Arrival in the country; III. O’er hill and dale; IV. 

Evening at the inn in the wood; V. Country people 

tilting at the ring; VI. The chase; VII. Under the 

village lime-tree ; VIII. Return to the town. They have 
the advantage of being fingered. 


Symphonies by Joseph Haydn. Arranged as Pianoforte 
Duets by MAx PAUER. No. 4, in D minor. (Edition 
No. 8,554d@, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
WE have here an arrangement of the “Clock” Sym- 
phony, ranking as No. 11 of the Salomon set. It is 
noticeable as containing a most beautiful example of the 
minuet form which, in our opinion, cannot easily be sur- 
passed. Herr Max Pauer has done his work in a 
thoroughly conscientious manner, which should lay 
young musical students under great obligations to him. 
Would it be possible, in order to make these tran- 
scriptions still more useful, to indicate, here and there, 
the special “ leads” of the string and wind instruments? 


Overture to “ Nordisa.” Opera, by FREDERICK CORDER. 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duet by the Composer. 
London: Forsyth Brothers, 

THIS romantic opera was written for the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, and produced by them at Liverpool in 1887. 
It is better known in the provinces than in London, 
where, we believe we are correct in stating, it has 
been performed but once. Doubtless, when this opera 
company can see its way to a season in London, we shall 
have the opportunity of becoming acquainted with a work 
which certainly deserves to be better known. The 
arrangement here referred to is made by the composer 
himself, and it may, therefore, be taken for granted that 
we have the best possible interpretation of the original. 


Gigue dans le genre ancien, pour Violon et Piano. Par 
G. PFEIFFER. Op. 77. London: Augener & Co. 

THis lively piece in E major, in imitation of the old 

masters, is tuneful, but not very easy. It will doubtless 
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GAVOTTA GRAZIOSA 
from a Violin Sonata Le Tombeau? 
by 
Sean Marte Leclatr. 
Transcribed by 
Gustav Jensen. Perles musicales N° 13 


For Pianoforte Solo. 

Andante poco allegretto. 
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Andante poco allegretto, 















































































































































For Violin and Piano. 
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be welcomed by violinists in search of pleasing drawing- 

room pieces. The arrangement is by Emile Thomas, who 

has fingered and bowed the violin part. 

Morceaux Favoris pour Piano a quatre mains. No. 4l, 
Barcarolle, par L. SCHYTTE. No. 42, Danse Hon- 
groise (No. 2 in D), par F. KIRCHNER. No. 43, 
Christmas Piece, in F,by MENDELSSOHN. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THESE are useful additions to the list of Pianoforte duet 
literature, and are just the things for young people, for 
there is nothing on either side which they cannot com- 
pass with a little patience, and they contain matter 
sufficiently interesting for their elders to join them. We 
can commend the Barcarolle as an example of the com- 
poser’s polished style, and Kirchner’s Hungarian Dance 
is very good ; it has only to be known in this form to 
become popular. We are a little disappointed with the 
arrangement of Mendelssohn’s Christmas Piece ; it seems 
to lose much of its lightness in its new dress, but it will 
have served its object if it encourages the young amateur 
to learn it in its original form. 


Vortragsstudien. Eine Sammlung hervorragender und 
beliebter Tonstiicke alter Meister fiir Violine mit 
Begleitung des Pianoforte bearbeitet, VON GUSTAV 
JENSEN. No. 12. Air Varié par P. RODE. Op. Io. 
London : Augener & Co. 

RODE’s Air with variations, originally composed for violin 

solo with 2nd violin, tenor, and ’cello accompaniment, is 

so well known that we need only call attention to this 
particular edition. It forms No. 12 of a collection of 
celebrated compositions by the old masters for violin, 
with the pianoforte part newly arranged, by Gustav 

Jensen, and the violin part carefully bowed, fingered, 

etc. ; this has been done most conscientiously and with 

due reverence for the old masterpieces. 


Classische Violin Musik beriihmter Meister des 17ten und 
18ten Jahrhunderts, nach den Originalwerken bear- 


beitet und mit Vortragszeichen versehen. Von 
GUSTAV JENSEN. Sonata “ Le Tombeau,” by JEAN 
MARIE LECLAIR. (Edition No. 7,428; net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 


THIS is a remarkably brilliant sonata for violin, and is a 
beautiful work as well. It consists of three movements, 
all of which display the hand of the violin virtuoso. It 
offers excellent material for the study of double-stopping, 
arpeggi, trills, etc. The gavotta graziosa (see this 
month’s Music Pages) is the middle movement of the 
sonata. 


Practical School for the Violin. By E. W. RITTER. 
Book IX. Scales in. two octaves, exercises and 
duets in the first position. (Edition No. 7,610#; 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. | 


THE second book of the last part of this school for the 
violin contains eleven duets for two violins, by J. von 
Blumenthal ; several useful studies by the author, in- 
cluding one on the “ springing bowing,” and one for the 
“retention of the bow,” the latter very cleverly illustrating 
its purpose; and the continuation of the scales and 
finger exercises. We can confidently re-state what we 
have said before, that this school offers the material for a 
thorough grounding in thé first position. If one takes 
into consideration the interesting and practical character 
of its contents, and its convenient division into shilling 
books, we feel assured that it must certainly command 
the attention and the approval of the teachers of this 
instrument. 





Violin duets. By 1. J. PLEYEL. Op. 44. Newly revised, 
fingered, and arranged by FR. HERMANN. (Edition 
No. 5,628 ; net, ts.) London: Augener & Co. 
THE duets of this writer are intimately known alike to 
professional and amateur ; im fact, to the violinist, the 
name of Pleyel isa “household word.” His duets are 
the most popular of anything written for that combina- 
tion ; they abound in melody, are cleverly written, and 
are very easy. The present edition is edited by Fr. 
Hermann, who has also fingered, bowed, and lettered the 
parts, making it a highly desirable edition for pupils. We 
observe that this Opus 44 is also published as trios and 
quartets, the instruments being differently combined, as 
for example, piano, violin and viola ; piano, two violins 
and ’cello, etc. - 


A Message to Phyllis. Song. Words by THOMAS 
HEywoop. Music by F. J. SIMPSON (Opus 6). 
London: Augener & Co. 

THERE is something fresh and original about this song, 
which must surely recommend it favourably to those who 
are seeking for something outside the well-worn ballad 
tract. It is written for a soprano voice, and although 
there is not much clearly defined melody in it, still, with 
its graceful accompaniment, it can hardly fail to please, 
as it is distinctly original, without being peculiar. 


Five Songs with English and German words. By EMIL 
KREUZ. Opus 23. (Edition No. 8,879; net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

WE are dealing this month with several vocal works, 
where freshness of idea and novelty of expression are 
leading characteristics, and in none are these charac- 
teristics more prominent than in these songs. They are 
written for a mezzo-soprano voice, and are headed re- 
spectively “Twilight Memories,” “Dolly’s Bed-time,” 
“My White Lily,” “Mother Nods,” and “‘Good Night.” 
The original German words (which are also given) have 
been deftly done into English by Mr. C. H. Laubach, 
and they are wedded to charming music, which will 
certainly do nothing to lessen Herr Kreuz’s reputation 
here. ‘‘ Twilight Memories” alone is more than worth 
the modest sum for which the entire collection can be 
purchased. — 


To Spring. Chorus. Words by WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Music by WILLIAM REA, Mus. Doc. London: 
CHARLES WOOLHOUSE. 

THE appearance of this setting of William Blake’s words 
is curiously coincident with an article in the current 
number of the Musical Times, drawing attention to this 
much-neglected poet’s excellent work, and quoting Mr. 
Swinburne’s laudatory remarks upon his style. Dr. Rea 
has given us a well-written chorus for soprano, alto, 
tenor, and bass, with a free orchestral accompaniment, 
here, however, adapted to the pianoforte. For full vocal 
execution, the three upper voices must be doubled, and 
then some good effects are obtainable. ‘The composer 
has kept each part within reasonable range, and has pro- 
duced some taking and original music, well in accord 
with the old-world flavour of the poetry. 


Epithalamion. (Marriage Ode.) Words selected from 
EDMUND SPENCER’S “Epithalamion,” and set to 
music for tenor solo, chorus, and orchestra, by H. 
HEALE. (Vocal Score. Edition No. 9,093; net, 
3s.) London: Augener & Co, 

THE composer emerges with credit from the task of doing 

justice, musically, to a difficult subject, and has produced 

a work worthy of reputation. It begins with a short 

prelude, the opening bars of which do more than suggest 
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the swan Motif in Lohengrin. This leads to a tenor solo, 
“Ye learned sisters,” wherein much is made of a new 
phrase or motif, descriptive of love, and which is heard 
again and again. A chorus, “Ye Nymphs of Mulla,” 
follows, and this is succeeded by a dainty orchestral 
interlude, most quaintly constructed. Next follow a 
tenor solo, ‘*‘ Wake, now, my love,” and chorus, “ The 
merry lark her matins sings,” followed again by another 
tenor solo, “Now is my love,” and two choruses, 
* Hark, how the minstrels,” and “Lo! where she 
comes.” A short solo, “Open the temple gate,” is then 
succeeded by three stirring choruses, which bring this 
interesting work to a close. The solos are all more or 
less in the modern style of recitative, and the accom- 
paniments throughout show how well the composer has 
resisted any temptation to over-elaborate the work—a 
rock upon which so many modern writers injure them- 
selves. The choruses on the whole are not easy, and 
each part is occasionally doubled, but choral societies 
who take this work up will find plenty of enjoyable work 
which they will not regret having made themselves ac- 
quainted with, 








@peras and Conrerts. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE Opera House being devoted to fancy dress balls, music has 
for a time to take a secondary place; but Sir Augustus Harris, 
with his customary readiness, has adopted a new system. He 
has given opera recitals on the orchestra in the centre of the 
theatre, and, considering the disadvantages of performing an 
opera without scenery, the result may be pronounced successful. 
Indeed, when we witnessed Gounod’s Faust performed in this 
manner, a large audience received it quite enthusiastically and 
encored several of the melodies. Nobody imagines that such an 
arrangement could be carried on permanently. Wagner’s 
theory with regard to the lyric drama, that it should be a 
combination of the arts, is unquestionably the correct one. But 
if an operatic company give performances of this kind, say in 
provincial concerts, many good works, which depend more upon 
the music than the libretto, might be popularised, and possibly 
the curiosity of the musical public might be stimulated, so that 
it might lead to a desire to witness the operas in a more com- 
plete form. At any rate, none will condemn Sir Augustus 
Harris for a plan which enables operas to be given where they 
would not otherwise be heard. 





LYCEUM THEATRE, 


REMARKING last month upon the gain to music from the new 
plan adopted by managers of commissioning composers to write 
special incidental music, it was a pleasure to find that Professor 
Villiers Stanford had written music of considerable importance 
for the late Lord Tennyson’s Becket, produced by Mr. Henry 
Irving in magnificent style on Feb. 6th. Professor Stanford 
has taken great pains to make the music appropriate, and has 
even introduced a plain song said to have been given in the 
cathedral on the actual day of Becket’s murder. Whether it 
was so or not there is sufficient proof, it is said, that the music 
was actually in use at the period named. The complete effect 
of the music is not, however, heard in the cathedral, as the 
excitement of the terrified monks, who anticipate the murder of 
the archbishop, prevents: much attention being paid to the 
vespers. It is, however, in the scene of the meeting between 
the French and es a kings that the vocal music is made 

ominent, the monks singing as the procession takes place 
introducing Becket. There is an overture with many important 
passages, but the bustle of the first night, with an enormous 
audience finding places, prevented due attention being paid to 
Dr. Stanford’s introductory movement. Later on its value 
will better be appreciated. The entr’actes and the music in 
Rosamund’s Bower were pronounced charming, and greatly 
enhanced the effect of the scenes in which they were introduced. 





The little song of Rosamund’s attendant, Margery, was given 
by Miss Kate Phillips effectively. The music intended to fore- 
shadow the fate off the archbishop was less suggestive than 
might have been expected. But we shall be better able to 
judge of the music when it is heard in the concert-room, for the 
remarkable success of Aecket has caused playgoers to devote 
their whole attention to the acting, the spectacular effects, and 
the splendid lines of the poet. Professor Stanford also wrote, 
we understand, more music than could actually be performed on 
the opening night. Naturally the composition could not be of a 
sensational or melodramatic kind; the composer has aimed 
rather at a dignified and serene style of music, as being more in 
accordance with the story than any imitation of Wagner would 
have been. Elsewhere, we have to notice, the example is being 
followed. Clever Miss Dora Bright wrote incidental music, 
admirable of its kind, for a new play, Uncle Silas, produced at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre on February the 13th. 


SARASATE CONCERTS. 


THE brilliant Spanish violinist gave the last of his concerts for 
the present at St. James’s Hall, on Friday, Feb. roth. The 
programme was an interesting one, a the powers of the 
violinist to the greatest advantage. The sonata of Raff in E, for 
pianoforte and violin, was one of the successful items, and 
contributions from M. Saint-Saéns were also heard with great 

leasure. Four solos composed by Sefior Sarasate were 
included, and were played with remarkable brilliancy. Madame 
Berthe Marx played Chopin's Polonaise Fantasia, Op. 61, with 
splendid command of the keyboard, and with due appreciation 
of the spirit of the composer. Further concerts will be given in 
June. 








“THE GOLDEN LEGEND.” 


Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s Golden Legend, one of the most 
popular cantatas ever written, is to be performed at the Crystal 
Palace on Midsummer Day in quite a Handelian style. Madame 
Albani will sing the soprano music, Miss Marian Mackenzie will 
be heard in that for the contralto, Mr. Ben Davies will under- 
take the tenor music, and Mr. Henschel will represent Lucifer. 
The magnificent choir and the Crystal Palace orchestra, con- 
ducted by Mr. Manns, will take part, and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
charming music will have full justice done to it; while the 
music-loving public will be sure to assemble in great numbers 
to hear the Cantata, which will also be performed by the 
members of the Guildhall School at St. James’s Hall, on March 
2and, Sir Joseph Barnby being evidently desirous that the 
reputation of this vast establishment shall not be wholly con- 
fined to the city. It is making great advances, the only fault 
we can find being that Sir Joseph does not check the vaulting 
ambition of the students who both in singing and playing are 
apt ‘to choose music beyond their powers. Ambition is an 
admirable quality, but it should be tempered with judgment. 
By the way, we may ask what has become of the male voice 
choir at the Guildhall School ? 





POPULAR CONCERTS. 
On Monday, February 6th, there was a novelty which proved 


very interesting. It was Dvorfk’s string Quartet in E major, 
Op. 61, which was played for the first time at these concerts. 
The work was composed about the period of the Stabat Mater, 
and is very elaborate considered as a chamber composition. 
The plan of some composers in giving a particular instrument 
prominence, generally the first violin, has not been followed by 
the Bohemian composer in this instance, as all the four instru- 
ments have about equal work to do, In judging of the com- 
position we should be inclined to think best of the last two 
movements as being the most striking and effective. Lady 
Hallé, as first violin, played as a solo a Romanza composed by 
Signor Piatti, who does not often write save for his own instru- 
ment. He has in this instance produced a piece for the violin 
which was heard with pleasure, and was beautifully played by 
Lady Hallé. It was encored and Signor Piatti was called to 
the platform at the conclusion. Mlle. Eibenschiitz was the 
solo pianist, and are Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in £ minor, 
Op. 16, and one of the same composer’s ‘Songs without 
words.” In response to an encore the lady played a Scherzo of 
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I Briill, and joined Lady Hallé and Signor Piatti in 
Seethaioen’s trio in £ flat, Op. 70. M. Eugene Oudin was the 
vocalist and was very successful in songs of Franz and Grieg. 
On Saturday afternoon, 11th, Dvotak’s pianoforte Quintet in 
A major was repeated, with Lady Hallé, and Messrs. Borwick, 
Straus, Ries, and Piatti as the executants. When Mr. Borwick’s 
solo came, the breaking of one of the pianoforte strings caused 
some delay, but when repaired the pianist gave a brilliant ren- 
dering of Beethoven’s thirty-two variations, and was twice 
recalled. Applause still continuing, Mr. Borwick played the 
arrangement by Brahms of Gluck’s Gavotte in A major. Miss 
Louise Phillips sang charmingly. The concert ot Monday, 
February 13th, was rendered sony interesting by the re- 
appearance of Dr. Joachim. This brilliant violinist still retains 
his popularity, and, what is of more co’ uence to the lover of 
music, his splendid command of the violin, It was a delight 
for the frequenters of the Popular Concerts once more to hear 
his magnificent tone, so free from affectation and trickery, pure, 
rich, and sympathetic, and his solid and masterly execution. 
This was particularly remarked in the music of Beethoven, 
which has never been given with finer effect than by Dr. 
Joachim. The Quartet in c major, No. 3 of the Rasumowski 
set, was a treat for the audience, as was Haydn’s Quartet in 
B minor, Op. 64, No. 6. Besides the first violin part in these 
works Dr. Joachim played the Adagio from Spohr’s Eleventh 
Concerto and a Capriccio by Niels Gade. This was not an 
important piece, but served as a novelty. It has been asked 
why Dr. Joachim does not play something by Molique occa- 
sionally. He has written charming pieces for the violin which 
are now seldom heard. Dr. Joachim excited so much enthu- 
siasm that in order to content his hearers he was obliged to give 
them an example of Bach as an encore. Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann yas heard in Schumann's Etudes Symphoniques, which 
she played splendidly. Miss Lisa Lehmann was the vocalist 
and sang a song of Bianchi, who was the teacher of Sir Henry 
Bishop. It was not very attractive. Miss Lehmann also gave 
the old French romance “Charmante Marguerite,” and being 
encored she sang ‘ Perles d’Or,” by M. Thomé. The advent of 
Dr. Joachim also has a stimulating effect on the Popular Con- 
certs, and happily the influence is as beneficial as attractive. 
When the great violinist returns we are always sure of good 
music, and ail his associates exert themselves to the utmost to 
be worthy of their artistic companion, whose aims are always 
high, and whose taste in music is unimpeachable. He never 
sacrifices the dignity of his art. 





“THE NEW MOON.” 


Such is the title of an ‘‘ operatic fancy,” written by Mr. R. 
André and composed by Mr. Isidore de Solla. It was performed 
in the ball-room of the Savoy Hotel on February 6th, and was 
favourably received, although it was clear that a piece intended 
eventually for the stage was heard under considerable disadvan- 
tages. The ‘‘ fancy” is that under certain conditions of the 
moon mortals may have the privilege of being allowed to become 
just what they would wish to be at the moment, and, as there 
are few-who are contented with their present lot, the result is 
that when the ‘‘ spell” begins to work everybody from the court 
downwards desires to be something different from what nature 
intended them to be. The King wishes for a rustic life, a rustic 
bumpkin desires to be king, and on becoming the occupant of 
the throne speedily causes a revolution. The Queen is fascinated 
onto, but spoils all the dishes she prepares, and so on. 

he humour of the subject is enlivened with music which has 


the merit of fluent melody. There are gay choruses, comic 
songs, and graceful love duets, for of course a love story is 
blended with the plot. In the end the various personages are 
very glad to resume their own characters. If we cannot speak 
of Mr, de Solla’s. music as very original, we have little doubt as 
to the popularity of 74e Mew Moon when seen upon the stage. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY.’ 
Gounon’s Redemption was the work chosen for performance by 
this Society at the Albert Hall on Wednesday, February 15th. 
Miss Esther Palliser, Miss Brema, Miss Margaret Hoare, and 
Messrs. Iver McKay, Watkin Mills, and Norman Salmond were 





the vocalists, with Sir Joseph Barnby as conductor. The merits 
and, perhaps we may add, the demerits of The Redemption have 
often been discussed, but it retains its popularity at the Albert 
Hall and attracted a large audience, the efforts of the 

rincipals and the fine singing of the choralists giving unusual 
interest to the performance. 





SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


It was a happy idea of Mr. Henschel to make the concert of 
Thursday, February 16th, representative of Wagner, in memory 
of the anniversary of the composer’s death. The selection 
was made with great taste. Among the items was the magnifi- 
cent processional music of the gods as they enter Walhalla. 
This selection from the Rheingold was most acceptable, as it 
is seldom heard. The lovely Quintet from the Meistersinger 
was included in the scheme, as was the exquisite Siegfried [dyll 
and the Prelude and Isolde’s Liebestod from 77istan und Isolde. 
Beethoven’s ‘* Eroica”” Symphony was also given. Altogether 
a remarkable concert. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE Saturday Concerts were resumed on Saturday the 18th, 
when a splendid orchestral selection was given by the Crystal 
Palace orchestra, and Mr. Manns received an enthusiastic 
welcome from the audience. Madame Marie Duma was the 
vocalist, and the youthful pianist Otto Hegner played solos. 
A very fine performance was given of Beethoven’s c minor 
Symphony. Bennett’s overture, Zhe Naiads, was also beauti- 
fully played, and a suite by Nicodé, of the Dresden Conservatoire, 
which pleased greatly. Otto Hegner in the Concerto of 
Beethoven in G major, No. 4, was successful, but less so in 
Chopin’s Ballade in G minor. Madame Duma pleased in 
Elizabeth’s song from Zannhduser. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL NEWS. 


It will be a satisfaction to the large circle of Mr. Cowen’s 
admirers to know that if he was disappointed at Genoa he will 
find consolation elsewhere. Arrangements have been made for 
the speedy production of his opera. The 13th was the anni- 
versary of the death of Richard Wagner, and was celebrated in 
many places. Mr. Henschel at the Symphony Concerts gave a 
selection from the composer’s works, which we have referred to. 
A number of Sacred Concerts are announced for Easter, and on 
Ash Wednesday the London Ballad Concerts gave a concert of 
sacred music. Some important changes have been made in the 
comic opera La Rosiére at the Shaftesbury Theatre, and being 
condensed it is now performed in two acts instead of three, and 
with good results. Otto Hegner and his sister, Anna Hegner, 
gave a pianoforte and violin recital at Steinway Hall on 
Thursday, February 16th. The opera Samson et Dalila, by M. 
Saint-Saéns, a work of unquestionable beauty and musical skill, 
has been kept from the English stage owing to its biblical 
subject. It will, however, be heard in the concert-room in the 
course of the coming season. We have had no Promenade 
Concerts this year; but real lovers of music will not deeply 
grieve if that form of musical entertainment should become less 
popular. On February 15th, at the Court Theatre, Liverpool, 
the late Goring Thomas’s opera, Zhe Golden Web, was produced 
with complete success. The music is of the school of Auber, 
and the story turns on the ‘‘ Fleet Marriages”’ of the past. It 
will shortly be performed at the Lyric Theatre. 


HAusical Motes, 


THE performances of M. Jean de Reszke at the Grand 
Opéra dwindled to a very small number, and the tenor 
went off to Monte Carlo on a very strange errand—to 
create the part of Faust in a stage performance of 
Berlioz’s work, arranged by a M. Raoul Gunzbourg. This 
was to be produced towards the end of February. The 
opera, thus deprived of its star tenor, has lived (so to 
speak) on Samson et Dalila, Salammbé, Le Cid, and 
Lohengrin. The works in preparation are Deidamie, by 
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M. Henri Maréchal (hitherto best known in connection 
with comic opera), and the ballet, M/aladetta, by M. 
Gailhard, the music of which is by Paul Vidal. These 
works may be expected very shortly, and then will begin 
in real earnest the preparations for the French version of 
Die Walkiire, the production of which is to be the great 
feature of the season of 1893. The parts of Siegmund, 
Wotan, Hunding, Sieglinde, Brunnhilde, and Fricka are 
allotted to Van Dyck, Delmas (?) Fournets, and Mmes. 
Rose Caron, Bréval and Deschamps. As M. Van Dyck 
cannot come to Paris till April, M. Saléza will take the 

art of Siegmund during the rehearsals. It is said that 

me. Wagner has promised to come to superintend the 
final rehearsals, and it is hoped to produce the. piece by 
the middle of April. 

AT the Opéra Comique the success of Massenet’s 
Werther turns out to be greater than at first seemed 
likely, and already the opera has found its way to quite a 
large number of the provincial theatres of France and 
Belgium. Although coldly received at Brussels, its 
reception at Geneva, Amiens, Toulon, Toulouse, and 
Antwerp has been enthusiastic, and further success 
probably awaits it at Nice and Lyons. 

LILLE has distinguished itself by being the first town 
in France to produce Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, The 
mise en scéne was rather unsatisfactory, but in other 
respects the performance was good, and the work was 
well received. 

THE new Théatre-Lyrique (formerly the Renaissance), 
under the management of M. Léonce Detroyat, was in- 
augurated on January 30th by the production of A/adame 
Chrysanthime, comédie lyrique, in four acts ; libretto by 
Georges Hartmann and André Alexandre, founded on 
the story of the same name by Pierre Loti; music by 
M. André Messager, whose score does not appear to be 
thought quite up to the level of that which he wrote for 
La Basoche. The chief ré/es were played by M. Dela- 
querriére and Mile. Jane Guy, who made a tolerably 
successful début. A few days later Offenbach’s Contes 
@ Hoffmann was produced, with a cast including MM. 
Montariol, Mauzin and Caisso, and Mlle. Vuillaume. 

THE Théatre des Bouffes-Parisiens has revived Z’En- 
fant Prodigue, with the admirable music of M. André 
Wormser ; and produced Le Cadeau de Noces, an opéra- 
comique in four acts ; the music, by M. Paul Lacome, is 
very well spoken of. At the Gaité, a piece called Le 
Talisman has been furnished with music by 
Planquette. 

AT the concert of February 5th, M. Lamoureux intro- 
duced Brahms’ Third Symphony in F, to a Parisian audi- 
ence, but it would seem, from the notice in the Ménestre/, 
that the compiler of the programme took on himself to 
furnish a sort of psychological explanation of the work, 
as he understood it. In spite of this impertinence, it 
seems to have made a rather favourable impression. The 
critic of the A/énestrel calls it “ very vigorous, of high 
artistic interest, very gloomy, and very affecting.” 

SCHUMANN’S “* Scenes from Faust” were performed in 
their entirety for the first time in Paris on February 2nd, 
by an amateur choral society, called L’Euterpe, but ap- 
parently with only a piano-duet accompaniment. This is 
but poor justice to Schumann. 

THE Royal Opera House at Berlin has improved on 
Bayreuth. The space for the orchestral players has been 
furnished with a floor which can be raised or depressed, 
so that it can be sunk for Wagner’s works if desired, and 
brought up within view of the audience for operas of 
another type. A new drop-curtain has also been pro- 
vided. Of musical news, the most important item is 
that the management has concluded an arrangement 





for the purctiase’ of ‘the performing rights of all the 
operas that may be produced within ten years by the 
Danish composer, August Enna, whose opera, Die Hexe, 
was produced last month. Under this arrangement 
Enna’s new four-act opera, Cleopatra, will be produced in 
Berlin as soon as it is completed. It seems also to be 
contemplated to produce an opera, Spartacus, by an 
Italian composer, Pietro Platania, some of whose 
church music has been sung at the Dom, and admired. 

THE rehearsals of J Rantzaux have begun at the 
Berlin Opera, and the production was expected to take 
place at the end of February. 

AT Kroll’s Theatre, the Italian company has been 
replaced by a French one, who began their season on the 
sth ult. by producing Gounod’s Mireil/e, a work unknown 
in Berlin, which has not exactly won the favour of the 
critics. The chief members of the company are those 
who lately took part in the production of Phélémon et 
Baucis, Mile. Marcolin, MM. Engel, Mayan, and 
Miranda, with Sig. Carboni as chef d’orchestre. 

CONCERTS in Berlin are as plentiful just now as roses 
in June. Among the givers we may mention Eugen 
d’Albert, whose recitals excite the utmost interest and 
admiration, Mme. Materna, Mlle. Kleeberg, Herr Walde- 
mar Meyer, Frl. Frida Scotta, an excellent young Danish 
violinist, Siga. Bianca Panteo, a young Italian violinist of 
great promise, Mile Jettka Finkenstein,‘a Lieder-singer of 
much merit. Besides these, there are the Philharmonic 
Concerts, conducted by Herr Richter (in the absence of 
Von Biilow), at one of which young Gerardy played with 
the usual effect ; the Symphony Concerts, under Herr 
Weingartner, who introduced as a novelty a symphony in 
B minor, by Borodin, the Russian composer; and the 

uartet-soirées of Joachim’s party, and the Rosé quartet 
rom Vienna. 

HERR RICHARD STRAUSS, second Capellmeister at 
Weimar, has taken a trip to Egypt for the benefit of his 
health, not, however, neglecting to work at his opera, 
Guntram, at the same time. In his absence, Dr. Lassen 
is hard at work with the opera, and has already produced 
in the course of this winter A/ceste (Gluck), Werther 
(Massenet), Die Hexe (Enna), and the Walkiire, with a 
new cast, etc. Further, a new opera by Richard Metz- 
dorff, entitled Hagbarth und Signe, has been accepted. 

THE Lower Rhenish Musical Festival for this year is 
fixed’ to take place at Diisseldorf, from May 21st to the 


M.| 23rd. Herr Jahn, of Vienna, to whom the:conductorship 


was offered, has had to decline it, and the post is not yet 
filled up. The annual meeting of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein will take place at Munich about 
a week later. 7 

BERLIOZ’s Zyvoyens was produced at Munich on 
January 29th, under Herr Levi, with great success, Frl. 
Ternina and Herr Vogl being the Dido and AZneas. 

THE negotiations with Frl. Marianne Brandt with 
reference to the new Bayreuth training-school having 
been unsuccessful, the superintendence of the dramatic 
teaching has now been entrusted to Herr Eisner, an 
actor from Mannheim. The number of pupils has been 
diminished by the preparatory tests, and there are now 
only seven female and five male pupils. The first trial- 
performance (which was quite private) consisted of some 
scenes from Lessing’s play, Minna von Barnhelm, with 
interludes by the band of the 7th Infantry Regiment, con- 
ducted by Siegfried Wagner. Surely an odd beginning 
for the training of a Wagner singer ! : 

THERE being no performances at Bayreuth this year, 
Munich proposes to seize the opportunity to have a grand 
Wagner festival on its own account. All Wagner’s works 
(except Parstfa/) are to be given between August 13 and 
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September 30 ; and it is said that invitations to perform 
have been sent to Mmes. Sucher, Malten, Meilhac, 
Materna, Staudigl, Moran-Olden, and Herzog ; and to 
Messrs. Winkelmann, Van Dyck, Grengg, Reichmann, 
Griining, Anthes, Scheidemantel, Wiegand, etc. Bayreuth 
itself has never been able to boast such a constellation 
of Wagnerite stars as will be seen at Munich if all these 
artists appear. 


SIGNOR LEONCAVALLO’s star is still in the ascendant. 
His / Pagliacci, or Der Bajazzo (to give it its German 
title), was produced at Dresden on January 22nd with 
immense success (Frau Schuch; Herren Anthes and 
Perron in the chief parts) and the same good fortune has 
attended it at Warsaw and Moscow. 

HERR SLAVIANSKY’S Russian choir, on its way to 
begin a tour through the Slavonic countries of south-east 
Europe, has given two concerts in Vienna. The choir is 
not now conducted by Herr Slaviansky, but by his 
daughter Nadine, and other changes have been made 
= it is to be hoped, have not been detrimental to the 
effect. 

THERE are favourable reports of Herr Von Biilow, but 
it will probably be some time before he can be restored 
to public life. Meanwhile his duties at Berlin are being 
discharged by Herr Richter, and at Hamburg by Herr 
Erdmannsdorffer. 

THE Allg. Musik-Zeitung publishes the following 
interesting and characteristic letter addressed by Wagner 
to the lately-deceased Rudolf Freny, the bass-buffo of the 
Hamburg theatre, who had consulted him as to the 
proper manner of playing the ré/e of Beckmesser in Die 
Meistersinger : 

‘You are quite right about Beckmesser : only do not exaggerate 
the coxcombry ; that should be quite natural; and he should not 
be too old—many men are already old at forty. Throughout, be 
thoroughly earnest; the man never plays the fool save when 
he is in a fit of delight. Great stubbornness and much nasty 
temper : take some ill-tempered critic for your model, Boundless 
passion without the strength to give vent to it, an unnatural tone of 
voice, when he falls into a temper : the highest notes of all should 
be of course only violent or ridiculous speaking-tones, not song at 
all. I beg you to pay great attention to every direction in the 
score, and to exact utterance along with the orchestra throughout 
your performance.” 


Nothing could better show how vividly Wagner conceived 
his characters. To him Beckmesser was as real and as 
individual a person as Bismarck. 

PETER HERTEL, the composer and conductor of ballet 
music at the Berlin Opera, has retired from his office at 
the age of seventy-six, after forty years’ service. 

THE long-expected Falstaff of Signor Verdi was pro- 
duced at the theatre of La Scala, Milan, on February 9th, 
in presence of such an audience as has never been 
collected in an Opera House, except perhaps at Bayreuth 
in 1876. Nearly every country of the civilised world had 
representatives, and among all who were present there is 
but one opinion—that the work is a masterpiece, the pro- 
duction of which by a composer in his eightieth year, enter- 
ing this field of art for the first time in his life, is little 
short of marvellous. The style resembles that of O/e//o, 
adapted to comic opera, but its gaiety of spirit and almost 
boisterous fun would make it a rival to // Barbiere. The 
performance, conducted in masterly fashion by Signor 
Mascheroni, was excellent, particularly as regards the 
orchestra ; the soloists, though all very good, in no case 
displayed any wonderful ability. M. Maurel as Falstaff 
did not seem altogether at his ease, and the Merry Wives, 
Mmes, Zilli and Guerrini, suffered from such a persistent 
tremolo as greatly marred the effect of their singing. 
Signor Pini-Corsi (Mr. Ford), Signor Garbin (Fenton), 





Mlle. Stelile (Nanetta, or Anne Page), and Mme. Pasqua 
(Mrs. Quickly), appear to have been the most successful 
soloists. Among the most striking parts are the finale to 
Act II. (the scene. of the buck-basket), which is said to 
be a most elaborate mixture of brilliant humour and con- 
summate art, a charming dueffino for Anne and Fenton 
(Act I.), a quartet (unaccompanied) for the four women, 
the music of the Windsor Forest scene, and the fugue 
which brings the work to a close. The enthusiasm at 
the termination of the performance, and the recalls of 
the composer and his excellent librettist, Boito, must be 
left to the imagination. The King of Italy sent his con- 
gratulations, and regrets that he was not. able to be 
present. 

THE publisher Sonzogno has accepted Mr. Cowen’s 
Signa for performance at one of the theatres under his 
control, and it will perhaps be given in Florence some 
time in April. 

A NEW opera, Manon Lescaut, was produced at the 
Teatro Regio, Turin, on February ist, and received with 
very great favour. The composer is Giacomo Puccini, 
already known as the author of some operas of much 
merit. 

SAINT-SAENS’ opera, Samson et Dalila, was brought 
out at Milan, at the Teatro Dal Verne, on January 27th, 
and was so much liked that several pieces were 
encored. 

MME. PATTI gave three performances of La Traviata 
at Milan in January, and then went to Nice to fulfila 
short engagement. Mme. Sembrich has been delighting 
the frequenters of Monte Carlo. 

THE Sgambati Quintet party, the most excellent per- 
formers of chamber-music that Italy boasts, have re- 
ceived permission to assume the title of “ The Court- 
Quintet of H.M. the Queen of Italy”—the first time such 
an honour has ever been conferred. 

THE programme of the musical performances to be 
given at the Chicago Exposition is varied and compre- 
hensive. The regular musical features will include 
orchestral concerts at least twice a week, organ recitals 
and (probably) chamber-music. But there will also be a 
host of exceptional performances by the various orchestras 
and choirs of numerous towns in the States, too nu- 
merous for mention here. Suffice it that there will be 
ten or eleven such performances in June and also in 
July, with programmes including selections from the 
oratorios of Handel, Mendelssohn, and Rubinstein, and 
works by Brahms, Berlioz, Wagner, etc. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd will sing on several occasions in June and July, 
and it is further stated that in September “ Dr. Mackenzie 
and M. Saint-Saéns will conduct several programmes of 
their own choral and instrumental works, in both Festival 
Hall and Music Hall.” We are struck by the absence of 
any mention of native music in the prospectus. It can- 
not surely be that native composers are not thought to 
have produced anything worthy of performance on such 
an occasion. Nor is there any mention of dramatic per- 
formances of any sort. The chief officials are Theodore 
Thomas, musical director; W. L. Tomlins, choral 
director; and G. H. Wilson, secretary, who form the 
Bureau of Music. 

THE burnt-out Metropolitan Opera House of New 
York was to be sold by auction on February 14th; but 
the capital is not left without opera altogether, Mr. 
Hammerstein having collected a company which is 
giving performances in English at the Manhattan 
Theatre. Moszkowski’s Boadbdil was the first work given, 
and was followed by Carmen. Among the artists are 
Mmes. Januchowsky, Dorri, and Miss Annie Albu; 
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Messrs. 
Behrens. 


M. PADEREWSKI is travelling through the States, 
exciting an even greater sensation than on his former 
tour. 

A YOUNG Italian pianist, Eugenia Castellano, is 
making some sensation in Boston and New York; and 
the same may be said of the young Belgian violinist, 
Henri Marteau. ? 

THE Handel and Haydn Society began the season 
December 19, with the Messiah; at future concerts, 
Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, Handel’s Samson, Bach’s 
Matthew-Passion, and a new work, Phenix Expirans, by 
a native composer, Mr. G. W. Chadwick, will be per- 
formed. 

Mr. ARTHUR GORING THOMAS’S posthumous opera, 
The Golden Web, was produced by the Royal Carl Rosa 
Opera Company at Liverpool on February 15th with every 
mark of success. Originally the libretto was the work of 
Mr. F. Corder, but in its present form the dialogue part 
is due to Mr. B. C. Stephenson (the librettist of Cellier’s 
Dorothy), and the lyrics only to Mr. Corder. Some of 
the instrumentation, left unfinished at the composer’s 
death, has been completed by Mr. S. P. Waddington, 
Mendelssohn scholar. The chief parts were played by 
Miss Alice Esty, Mme. Amadi, Messrs. Edwin Wareham, 
Aynsley Cook, and L. Pringle, with Mr. Claude Jacquinot 
at the conductor’s desk. 

WE are pleased to hear that the Royal Academy of 
Music is making such progress under the present active 
management that it has been found necessary to make 
several additions to the teaching staff, and to extend the 
arrangements for some of the ensemble classes. Mr. 
George Riseley, the distinguished Bristol organist, has 
been appointed professor of the organ, and a new French 
class has been established. An additional orchestral 
class has also been formed to include the many string 
players for whom room cannot be found in the usual 
classes ; this will be under Mr. Frye Parker and will 
begin practice at the half-term. Arrangements have also 
been made to receive a limited number of wind-instrument 
players for a modified course of instruction at a reduced 
fee. But the Academy still suffers from one defect, 
beyond its own power to remedy—wanit of room for its 
operations. Public or private generosity might well 
come forward to supply this want. 

THE Crystal Palace Choir have sent a message of 
sympathy to Mr. August Manns on his late bereavement, 
by the sad death of his wife during his absence in 
Glasgow. 


DEATHS.—On January 22nd, at Carlsruhe, Vincenz 
Lachner, the youngest of the three brothers who made 
the name famous in the musical world. Born at Rain, in 
Bavaria, July 19, 1811, he became an organist in Vienna 
at the age of 19, and in 1836 became Capellmeister at the 
Mannheim Theatre, a post which he held till 1873, when 
he retired on a pension. His compositions include 
several overtures, piano pieces, and incidental music to 
plays (Zurandot, etc.) ; but his most popular works are 
vocal, particularly his settings of seventeen poems by 
Scheffel. He was also a good conductor, and raised the 
operatic performances at Mannheim to a high standard. 
Josepha Lange, a granddaughter of Mozart's sister-in-law, 
Aloysia Lange, died in Vienna on January 21, aged 74. 
Victor Frederic Verrimst, chief contra-bass player at the 
Grand Opéra and the Concerts du Conservatoire, died 
about the middle of January. He was a famous teacher, 
and has written many educational works for students of 
his instrument. 


Payne Clark, Durward Lely, and Conrad 
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S. NOSKOWSKI’S 


NEW PIANOFORTE WORKS 
IN AUGENER'S EDITION. 
FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


8272 DEUX DANSES POLONAISES (Cracovienne mélancolique 
et Mazourka). Op. a3bis Pr re net 
IMAGES. 6 Morceaux caractéristiques. Op. 27 :— 
8273  Cah.I. (Al'improviste, Picador, Monologue) ... net 
82736 Cah. II. (Cracovienne, Idylle, Zingaresca) ... net 
8274 “IMPRESSIONS.” 4 Piéces caractéristiques. Op. 29. (En 
Automne, Espiégle, Dumka, Cracovienne gracieuse) net 
CHANSONS ET DANSES CRACOVIENNES. Op. 31. net 
TROIS PIECES. Op. 35. (Conte d’hiver, Duma et Valse 
dolente) oe tte on ee Ni net 
MOMENTS MELODIQUES. 4 Pitces caractéristiques. 
Op. 36. (Les Larmes, Gondoliera, Chanson mélancolique, 
Sérénade du Printemps)... 0. ue tes net 
PETITS RAYONS. 4Morceaux. Op. 39. (Réverie, Cham- 
pétre, Polonaise mélancolique, Cantilene) ovo 
DIVERSITES. 3 Piéces caractéristiques, Op. 4t ... 


6275 
6276 


6277 


6278 
6279 


FOR PIANOFORTE DUET. 


69474, MELODIES RUTHENIENNES. 8 Morceaux carac- 
téristiques d’aprés des Chansons et Danses nationales des 
provinces Galicie et Ukraine. Op. 33. 2 Books, each net 

6948 MAZURY. Danses masoviennes. Op. 38 

6949 SIX POLONAISES. Op. 42 ovo 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
and 1, Foubert’s Place, Regent Sireet, W. 


MORCEAUX FAVORIS POUR 
PIANO A QUARTRE MAINS. 


. L.SCYHTTE,. Barcaro!le es an ae 
. F. KIRCHNER. Danse Hongroise, No. 2 inp... 
. MENDELSSOHN. Christmas Piece, in F 

. —— War March of the Priests (Athalie) ... 

. M. MOSZKOWSKI. Minuet. Op.17, No.2 ... os 
. X. SCHARWENKA. Polish Dance. No. 3, in & flat 








London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Donate Street, E.C. ; and 1, Foubert’s 
Place, W. 
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ESSRS. AUGENER and Co. point out that 


the WORKS of M. MOSZKOWSKI, J. L. Nicodé, and Xaver 

Scharwenka, published by them, are their exclusive COPYRIGHT for all 

the British Dominions, and that the importation or dealing in any way with 

copies thereof not emanating from Augener and Co. is unlawful, and will be 
against di 


AUGENER’S 


LIBRARY OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


FOR STUDY AND AMUSEMENT. 


A Collection of Studies, Classical and Drawing-room Pieces, 
Selected, Revised, and Fingered by 


E. PAUER. 


JUNIOR GRADE, 





r 





Edition 
No, 
We GR ik 1 eas Le lacs Td, 
Studies; Steibelt, in A minor; Hummel, in bv; 

E. Pauer, in G. 

Pieces: E, Miiller, Caprice in Cc; Clementi, Adagio 
con espressione. ; 
Recreations ; Rameau, Gavotte from ‘‘ Le Temple de 

Gloire” ; Loeschkorn, Romanza in A minor; Lan- 
ner, Original Styrian Dance; and Three National 
Polish Mazurkas, 


Studies: Loeschhorn, in A major; Berger, in G 
minor; E. Pauer, in C major. 

Pieces: C, P, E. Bach, Allegro assai in E flat; J. 
Field, Polonaise in E flat; E. Pauer, Welsh Air 
with variations, 

Recreations : Mozart, Three Minuets; A. Jensen, 
‘* Joyful Message"; X. Scharwenka, Valse in c 
sharp minor. 


5963 Book III. ... iss west Tanke ie duel.” | ae 
Studies: Guilitt, Op. 132, Nos. 4 and 10, Laubach, 
Study on Chromatic Scales ; and E, Pauer, Study 
on Divided Scales. 
Pieces; J. S. Bach, Allegro scherzando ; Haydn, 
Presto for Sonata in D; Beethoven, Bagatelle, 
Op. 119, No. 1; and Tomaschek, Eglogue, No.. 5. 
Recreations: Clementi, ‘‘ Monferina”; Steibelt, 
Valse in F; Mozart, Gavotte from ‘‘ Idomeneo” ; 
and Kuhlau, 3 Valses. 


SENIOR GRADE, 


5962 


Book I. ... ws ie ne ~ ou on 
Studies; M. Szymanowska, in A flat; X, Schar- 
wenka, Prelude in c. 
Pieces: Mozart, Fugue in C major; 
Andante in FE flat. 
Recreations ; Mendelssohn, Bolero, ‘‘ The Wedding 
of Camacho” ; Moszkowski, Scherzino in F. 


Studies ; Schumann, for Pedal Piano inc and A flat. 
Pieces : Kiengel, Fugue on an Air by Mozart; Men- 
delssohn, Andante from First Concerto, Op. 25. 
Recreations: E. Pauer, ‘‘La Campanella,” and 

Kjerulf, ‘‘ Frihlingslied,” 

5583 Book III ... en ses ” “ wd ne 
Studies : Weyse, in C sharp minor ; F. Ries in A. 
Pieces: J. S. Bach, Minuet in G; Schumann, Air on 

the name ‘‘ Abegg”” with variations. 
Recreations: Mayer, Romance italjenne; Mosz- 
kowski, ‘‘ Germany,” from Op. 23. 

The ‘ Lib of Pianoforte Music for Study and Amusement,’ by Ernst 
Pauer, is a collection of ‘studies, classical and drawing-room pieces,’ 
selected, revised, and fingered for teaching purposes. The selection is 
admirable—no piece unworthy of attention is included in the series, the 
revision is that of the scholarly musician and the fingering what we expect 
from the experienced teacher."—Manchester Guardian, Nov. 15, 1892. 

“* This collection will be of great. use to students, especially to the many 
who study music without the assistance of a teacher."—Musical News, 
Nov, 18, 1892. 

“These books are a decided aequisition to our réfertoire for study and 
amusement.”—A/usical Record, 1892. 

_ ‘This Series is one of the most valuab!e for purposes of teaching and 

improvement.” — Daily News, Feb. 1, 1893. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 8% Newgate S.reet, E.C. ; anl 1. Foubert’s 

lace, W. 


5981 


Hummel, 


5982 


i 8044a-c 3 Vols, each 





AUGENER'S: EDITION. No. 8044a—c. 


L. VAN BEETHOVEN. 


SONATEN FUR CLAVIER, 
nach NOTTEBOHM’S AUFZEICHNUNGEN, 
kritische Revision von 
EUSEBIUS MANDYCZEWSKI. 


Edition compared and kept strictly after Beethoven's original 
text, without any additions, fingering, &c., not contained 
in the original. 


- net 3 6 
Or bound, each net 6 — 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street., E,C.; and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





FOLIO EDITIONS. 


PERLES MUSICALES. 


Recueil de Morceaux de Salon pour le Piano, 


SECOND SERIES, 

. JEAN MARIE LECLAIR. Gavotta Graziosa from his Violin s. d. 

Sonata ‘“‘ Le Tombeau,” transcribed by G. Jensen ove 6 
. A. STRELEZKI. Barcarolle en La mineur , es 
. A. LOESCHHORN. Etude mélodique. Op. 196, No. 2 
. A. HENSELT. Nocturne in £ flat ... oe ee 
. M. MOSZKOWSKI. Capriceinc ... os one ose 
. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. Prelude in & minor. Op. 
. XAVER SCHARWENKA. Impromptu. Op. 17 
. Ss NOSKOWSKI. Humoreske. Op. 4r ... ove 
. J. RHEINBERGER. Jagdscene. Impromptu... 
. J. L. NICODE. Canzonette. Op. 13, No. 2 
. MAX PAUER. Walzer. Op. 7, No. 8 
. R. SCHUMANN. Fragment from “ Kreisleriana 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
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ORTRAGSSTUDIEN. Eine Sammlung 


he nder und beliebter Tonstiicke alter Meister fir Violine 
mit Begleitung des Pianoforte bearbeitet von 


GUSTAV JENSEN. 


J. S. BACH. Air und Gavo‘te aus der 
. JOS. HAYDN, Serenade... ee 
— Adagio recitativo 
JEAN MARIE LECLAIR. 
F. M. VERACINI. Menuet .. és 
G. TARTINI. Larghetto(c moll) .. ée ee 
J. B. SENAILLE. Aria(Gmoll) .. = ee 
G. TARTINI. Andante cantabile aus Sonate VIII. 
— Giga in p dur ee ee oe ee ee ee 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN. Romanzeincdur. Op. 4o.. 
11x, —— Romanzeinrdur. Op.50... ee “a a 
12, P, RODE. Air Varié. Op. 10.. on we “a 
13. J.S. BACH. Andante aus der a moll Sonate No. 3 
14. W. A. MOZART. Larghetto aus dem Clarinetten Quintet 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


D dur Suite fiir Orchester 


Serebanda vad Tambourine 


SE SYVAVeywy sn 





2 UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING MUSIC 


LIBRARY (established 1853) is the largest in the world. Subscrip- 
tion, £2 2s, per annum, £1 8s. per half-year, &c. Music can be selected at 
end of term, as subscribers’ property, equal to one-half of their subscription 
at full price.—For Prospectuses, apply to CHARLES WUOLHOUSF, 
Music Publisher, 81, Regent Street, London, W. All Music, English ans 
Foreign, &c., promptly supplied. 
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EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THEORETICAL Worxs 1n AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 





— 


Bound, 
ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND *“ 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at re Royal 
Academy of Music, &c. Fifth Edition os 5/- 


g18aa KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Second Edition os 2/- 


988 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 
PROUT’S ‘HARMONY: ITS SEER - ae 
PRACTICE.” Second Edition dé 


gr8e KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO E. PROUT’S “HARMONY”... 





git (POUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at the ~~ Academy 

of Music, &c. Third Edition .. 


98a AD DITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
E. PROUT'S “COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE,” with sevens on ~ nfigured Basses for Har- 
monizing =H + an pa i 





OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By ge PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Professor of Harmony and rn "at - Royal 
Academy of Music, &c. .. 


9184. 





sis, FUGUE, By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 
Lond., Professor of Harmony and Composition at os 
Royal Academy of Music, &c, nd Edition 


gx. FUGAL - ANALYSIS: a Companion to 
Fugue.” Being a Collection of ROUT why into Score and 
Analysed. By EBENEZER PR Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony ny — at the: Royal Academy 
of Music, &c. + S/- 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
London. 





DR. H. RIEMANN’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. any! in 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU.“ 


MENTS peas TO pinata te oer 
covers, net, 2s. ‘ 


(eee OF MUSICAL HISs- 


g202. Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of in 
Systems and Notation. In paper covers, net, 2s, .. 2/6 
9203. Part II. History of Musical Form, with me Notices... 2/6 
laper Cover 2/- 


ATECHISM OF SILANOPORTE 


PLAYING, In paper covers, at ae 








In PREPARATION. 


R. RIEMANN’S ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 
48 PRELUDES and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier). 


N.B.—These Catechisms will be continued. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C.; & x, Foubert’s Place, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
SECOND EDITION 


A. RUBINSTEIN’S 
MUSIC AND ITS MASTERS. 


Edition A Conversation. 

0. 

9193. In paper covers . ae m8 a 

9193* Bound in limp cloth sie eae ove 

AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place. London. 
a 


a @ 
- net 20 


in mt = 6 





NEW ORCHESTRAL WORK. 
Dr" CHARAKTERSTUCKE fiir Orchester von 


GUSTAV JENSEN. 


Op. 33. 
No. 1. Alla Marcia. 
2. Canzona, 
3. Minuetto. 
Full Score (Edition No. 70594), net 5/-. 
Orchestral Parts (Edition No. 70598), net 10/-, 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate en, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, W. 


HAMISH MACCUNN’S 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS. 


Net. 


No. THE SHIP O’ THE FIEND. Orchestral Ballad. cnt 5i- sd. 
qoort FullScore .. - 5 
zoors Orchestra Parts pe de a 
8571 Pianoforte Duet arranged by Martie Barton as 
cee” DENS O’ YARROW. Ballad-Overture. 


6 
6 


qo22@ = Full Score a on a ss Se - . 5 
qoo25 Orchestra Parts mo ee me ' 
8573 Pianoforte Duet arranged by Marmaduke Barton 2 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street E.C.; and 
1, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, W. 


SUITE DE BALLET: 


I. Allegro vivace, Andantino; II. Allegro moderato; III. Tempo i 
Valse. Composed for the Westminster Orchestral Society and 
dedicated to its conductor, C. S. Macpherson, by 


EBENEZER PROUT. 
OP. 28. 


7o80a FullScore ws ove 
70806 Orchestral Parts 


London: AUGENER & CO, 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


SYMPHONIES 


ARRANGED FOR 


FLUTE (or VIOLIN), 2 VIOLINS, ALTO, VIOLON- 
CELLO, and CONTRABASS, 


Bditin GUSTAV JENSEN. 


= Jos. Haypn, in p ee oe oo - ee +. net 
7132 pm in c minor.. -_ ob o” oe +. net 
7133 W.A. Mozart, inc major .. es ot és o. net 
7134 ” inAmajor .. ee i's oe +. net 
7135 Jos. Haypn, in B flat major net 


London: AUGENER & CO., “ Neng bind, E.C., isa 1, Foubert’s 


6 
6 
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NEW SONGS. 


BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS. The Vesper Hour. Song 
with piauoforte accompaniment and harmonium ad /ibitum 
BERGSON, M. Parted Lovers (“‘ Wenn sich zwei Herzen 
scheiden’ - Song :— 
No. 1. For Soprano or Tenor in a flat eee oe 
2. For Contraltoor BassinF .. 
3. For Voice with Pianoforte and Violin or ‘Violon- 
cello obbli ato 
WOE AM, 2 hi. M. Good Night and Good Morning.” 


— My Spirit’ s long: “pent “anguish (Aus meinen rossen 
Schmerzen). Song 
a FRITZ, * Three “Songs, "the Words” ‘by Shelley : 
Indian Love-Song, Love's Philosophy, To the Queen of 
_ ot Po os ae 
ih eder (aus dem Norwegischen). “yto. E.&G. net 
DUN LEY, FERDINAND. Four Songs: Oh, that I were 
a Flower; Love's Parting; In the Silence of the Night ; 
Hig hland Heather. 4to. net 
FITZGE RALD, GERALDINE. ‘eT Sleep.” “Song. The 
words from Lord Tennyson’s ‘‘ The Foresters”... 
HEARNE, ISABEL. 3 0 — 
1. Love is ours ee “ 
2. Bird Raptures 
3. The Secret .. aa 
—— Three Songs ; the words s by Christina Dening — 
1. There whee “ time “ns 
2. cha tove Heart coe dc 
ve ota Look oe site 
.EUZ, . IL. 5 Songs “for Mezzo- -Soprano. Op. 23:— 
Twilight Memories (Abends); _Dolly’s Bedtime (Das 
Miidchen);:My White Lily (Weisse Lilie); Mother nods 
LER M n ckende Mutter); Good-night (Gute Nacht) net 
oe Faint Heart (Pas braves!) Song me 
Lipsey. Cc 4 Lieder by Heine. Op. 6: Violets Roses, 
and Lilies ; Arn Death-bridal ; The Loves of the Trees; 
The Message of the Stars, E. & we net 
MACCUNN, HAMISH. Roe tment. 
— “ When’ thou art nigh.” 
— Vocal Album. Six Songs (the words by Lady Lindsay) =— 
No. 1. Wishes. ‘In the Meadows” ... 
2. A flower messaj 
. Doubting. “Nay 
» ——— 
land 0 
5 Golden a, 
Hesper. “O fora tight little boat’ eee 
REINECKE C. The tree that wanted other leaves. ‘A 
song to set my little sister to sleep. For female voices, 
Solo and two-part Chorus, with a 5 aia en 


». I 
SIM PSON, F F.J. A Message to Phyllis. 
SWE PSTONE, EDITH. I Worship "Thee 
Dich noch), Song fora Bass Voice (61) __.. 
8945 —— 3 Lyrics by William Black, for Voice with Pianoforte 
Scoenpaeeaee=*, Who will buy Pansies? 2, O my Lost 
3, Oh, What’s the Sweetest Thing there is? 4to, net 
8954 wooD® ‘CHARLES. Four Songs: 1, An Ancient Love Song 
(Anonymous) ; 3.2, Why so pale and wan, fond lover? (Sir J. 
Suckling); 3, How can the tree but waste and wither away 
ee Vous; * Ah! Robin! = ean bw Thomas 
yat). 4to.. os net 1 — 


London : AUGENER& co. "86, Sete Sevest, an I, ‘Foubert’s Place, W. 


DANCE MOVEMENTS 


FROM THE WORKS OF GREAT MASTERS, 
ARRANGED FOR 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE (Augener’s Edition, No. 73874¢—m).. 

FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE (Augener’s Edition, No. Pa ie 

STRING ORCHESTRA: Two Vio.tns, Viota, V’cELLO, and Bass 
A gener’s Edition, No. 7151a—m). 

FLUTE QUINTET: Frure, Viottn, VioLa, V'CELLO, and Bass 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 71 sem 


-s HERMANN. 
J. . BACH. Sarabande from the Second Violin Sonata, 
G, HANDEL. Scherzo from the Concerto in G minor. 
OSEER HAYDN. Nachtwiichter Menuet. 
IERRE MONSIGNY. Rigaudon from *‘ La Reine de Golconde.” 
W. A. MOZART. Minuet from the Divertimento in p. 
BEETHOVEN. Allegretto from ‘‘ Die Geschépfe des Prometheus.” 
MOZART. All’ ongarese from the Violin-Concerto i in A major. 
CHERU pret. Ballet-music from ‘‘ Ali Baba.” 
H. MARSCHNER. Tanzmusik from “ Des Falkners Braut.” 
J.P. RAM BAU. Chaconne and Musette. 
CHR. VON GLUCK. Musette from “ Armida.” 
* PIERRE MONSIGNY. Chaconne from “ La Reine de Golconde.” 
Price, net, 1/- each. 
* Also for Pianoforte Solo (Anthologie Classique, No. 80), 2/6. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 


Song 


“T’ll give my ‘love a posy” 
, do not ask me once again” _... 
ilt thou come with me to dream- 


bes Sweet, remember golden days” 


nF (Ich liebe 





a 
é 
c 
ad 
e 

Jt 
g 
A 
2 
k 
d 
m 





Net, 


C. COURVOISIER. VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
s. @. 


I. Elementary. First bowing Exercises, &c, 1st position 5 — 
II, Minor Keys, Ornaments and aaupe ae a 

1st position .. on 

Study of the Other Positions 


rer 
5 — 
7600e III, = 


“ Der Verfasser bietet mit seiner Violi sora g gearbeiretes 
Studienwerk dar, welches sich durch ‘tie tndlichese Wenandiang pe he + nee 
auszeichnet Auf erschépfende Weise sind darm die 
beriicksichtigt. In diesem Puokt wird zumeist von - Lehrern gefenit. Kaum ist 
dem Schiiler das Instrument in die Hand gegeben worden, so laszt man thn auch 
schon kleine Stiicke spielen, waihrend es doch zuniichst 
Sicherheit in der Bogenfiihrung, sowie in der A 
satzes zu geben. Daner kommt es, dasz Anfinger meist auf die une 
kratzen und unreia greifen. Die Bogenfiihrung aber ist das erste un Nichdignse 
Erfordernisz zur Erzeugung eines guten Tones, weshalb sie langere Zeit fiir sich 
allein geiibt werden musz, und zwar auf den leeren Saiten, Hat dana den 
Schiiler dahin gebracht, dasz er ge die enemy Griffe in der ersten Lage 
gelernt hat, so ist ein Fundamen ‘owe auf dem man schrittweise mit Erfolg 
weiter hauen kann. Alles dies lehrt Violinschule Courvoisier’ s in exacter Weise, 
weshalb sie ohne jeden Vorbehalt zu wird man unter den 
zahlreich vorhandenen Werken p had Art eine bessere Methede auffinden, als die in 
Rede stehende. Die beiden ersten Tnetle b sic mit der 
ersten Lage. Die iibrigen Positionen bis zur achten sind im dritten “Theil abge- 
handelt.”—Signale, October, 1892. 


London: AUGENER& CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 








Me ihm einige 














JUST PUBLISHED, 


ARCANGELO CORELLI’S 


12 SONATAS. 


Op. 5. 

For Violin with figured Bass (a Violino Solo e Violone o Cimbalo) ; 
with Pianoforte accompaniment worked out from the figured 
bass of the author, and with all necessary indications for 
bowing, fingering, and execution of ornaments by 


Edition G. JENSEN. o 
N 


Oo 
73542 PartI. (Sonatas1to6) ... 
73549 Part II. (Sonatas 7 to 12)... net 3 
7354" Or bound, complete, with Portrait oe ORF 
N.B.—These 12 Sonatas are also published for Violin with figured Bass, 
edited by Joachim and Chrysander. Edition No. 4936c, net, 4s. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 1, Foubert’s 
. Place, W. 


Ss. 
net 3 





ONATINES POUR VIOLON ET PIANO. 
Arrangées en ordre progressif, et en partie revues et doigtées, par 

EMILE THOMAS. 
La Partie du Violon dans la tre position. 


C.GURLITT. Sonate miniature en FA (F). Op. 180, No. 1 
—— Sonate miniature en r& (D). Op. 180, No. 2 “e 
C. REINECKE. Sonate miniature en ut (c) . 

— Sonate miniature en La mineur (A ales) “a 

— Sonate miniature en soi (G) ... 


s. ad. 
e< 
3 
3— 
= 


La Partie du Violon dans la tre, ade, et me positions. 
KUHLAU. Sonatineen ut (c) 
SCHMITT. Sonatine en r# (p) 
KUHLAU. Sonatine en La mineur (A minor) 
SCHMITT. Sonatine en ut (c) 
REINECKE. Sonate miniature en si mineur (8 aine:).. 
DIABELLI. Sonatine en sot (c) 
RIES. Sonatine en La mineur (A minor) 
LACHNER. Sonatine en sot (c) 
RIES. Sonatine en Fa (F) ° 
LACHNER, Sonatine en sI bémol (B ‘flat) 


SS POS aS 


La Partie du Violon dans les positions plus hautes. 


KUHLAU. Sonatine en sot (c) 

RIES. Sonatine en ut(c) 

KUHLAU. Sonatine en ra (F) 

THOMAS. Sonatine en ut (c) 

SCHUBERT, Sonatine en r# (p) 

GURLITT. Sonatine en Fa (F) 

SCHUBERT. Sonatine en La mineur (A mines) . 
GURLITT. Sonatine en La (a) jis 
SCHUBERT. Sonatine en sox (c) 


Lendon: AUGENER & CO., 86, — unk E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W 
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Eaton =~ PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 

ABECEDARIAN IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
(THE). Elementary Pianoforte School, arranged 
in Easy Steps. £. :— 

Part I. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The 
Treble (for the Pupil) within the compass of five 
notes. (Crotchets only used, no rests)... _net 

Part II. 10 Melodious Fianoforte Duets. The Bass 
(for the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. 
Duets 1 to 6, only crotchets, and no rests; 
Duets 7 to 10, semibreves, minims, and crotchets 
used net 

Part III. Introduction to the ‘Rudiments of Music. 
Daily Exercises, Duets within the compass of 
five notes of different value, Airs and Melodies, 
In the Treble Clef only... net 

Part IV. Daily Exercises. 14 Instructive Pieces, 
Airs and Melodies ... ope. Met 

Part V. Daily Exercises, Variations, Airs, Pieces, 
&e., leading up to the degree of difficulty of 
Clementi’ s First Sonata in c * ~ “ae 

ggto GURLITT, CORNELIUS, The First Instructor in 
Pianoforte Playing. £. i oe 
MAYER, C. La Vélocité. Grande Etude brillante 
de Concert, Revue par E, Pauer .. 
82374 ee Songs without words. 
I. Op. 85. i ss 00 
6315 _— a. ve Miniatures, ‘8 short Pianoforte 
Pieces. 7 (t, Northern Song; 2, Musical 
Box ; 3, Sock at Last ; 4, Réverie; 5, Taran- 
tella ; 6, Scherzo; 7, Pastorale ; 8, Wal'z) C. net 
PERLES MUSICALES. Morceaux de Salon :— 

No, 16, A. Henselt. Nocturne in E flat 
17. M. Moszkowski. CapriceinG ... 

18. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Prelude in E minor 

19. Xaver Scharwenka. Impromptu, Op. 17 

20. S. Noskowski. Humoreske. Op. 4 ... 

REINECKE, CARL. Musical ay agus (Musik- 
alischer Kindergarten). Op. 206 

Vol. I, My First Pieces (within the compass of five 
notes). Meine ersten Stiickchen net 

Vol. Il, Favourite Melodies (within the compass of 
five notes). Lieblingsmelodieen... «. sat 

STRELEZKI, ANTON. Morceaux:— 

No. 37. Caprice-Btude ... 

38. Mazurek en Si bémol 1 majeur 
6456 —— Papillons 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 


HAYDN. Symphonies aretante —_ Max Pauer, 

No, 5 in D major oe one et 
MORCEAUX FAVORIS :— 

No, 45. M. Moszkowski. Minuet. Op. 17, No. 2 
46, Scharwenka, Polish Dance, No. 3, in E flat 
REINECKE, C. Sonates miniatures, Op. 213 :— 
En LA (in A) ... eos ae a 
En SOL majeur (in G major) net 


(Nova) publiées 





9881¢ 


9881d 
9881¢ 


Book 
net 


6341 
6342 


net 
8554¢ 


69634 
69636 


too 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 

7341-6 BEETHOVEN. 6 Quartets, Op, 18, No. 1, in F; 
2,in G; 3, in D; 4, in C minor; 5, in A; 6, in 
B flat. ” Arranged by Fr. Hermann each, net 

7390a HERMANN, F._ Sonatine en Ré majeur net 
JENSEN, G. Vortragsstudien. Eine Sammlung her- 
vorragender und beliebter Tonstiicke alter Meister :— 

No, 13 J. S. Bach. Andante aus der A moll Sonate, 

4. W. A. Mozart. Larghetto aus dem Clari- 

netten—Quintet_... 
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Novelties—Violin and Pianoforts (continued) — 


7544 PLEYEL, I. J. 3 Duos. Op. 44. Nouvellement 
revu, doigté et arrangé par Fr. Hermann,,, net 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


_ BEETHOVEN. 6 Quartets for 2 Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello. Op, 18, No. 1,inF; 2,inG, 3, in 

D; 4, inc minor; 5, in A; 6, in B flat :— 
7201-6 In Parts, revised by Fr. Hermann. 6 Books, each 


net 
9291-6 Arranged for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello by 
Fr, Hermann, 6 Books _.. .. _ each net 
73906 HERMANN, FR. Sonatine en Ré majeur, for Piano, 
Violin, and Violonce!lo 6 Met 
PLEYEL, I. J. CEuvre 44. “Nouvellement revu, 
doigté et pg ok par Fr. Hermann :— 
Pour Piano et Fl aS sas 
Piano et deux Violons 
Piano, Flite, et Violon ... 
Piano, Flite, et Viola... 
deux Violons et Violoncelle a 
Violon, Viola, et Violoncelle .... am 
Piano, Violon, Viola, et Violoncelle net 
516 Piano, Flite, Viola, et Violoncelle ... net 
2083 REGER, MAX. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Viola. Op. 2 net 
RITTER, E. W. Practical. School for the Violin 
( ole pratique du Nag oe 
7610k Book X. Scales in 2 Octaves, exercises and 
Duets in the first position. Gammes en 2 Octaves, 
exercices et Duos (1'¢ position) —... net 


net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


HEALE, H. Epithalamion (Marriage Ode). Words 
selected from the ‘*Epithalamion”? of Edmund 
Spenser, set to music for Tenor Solo, Chorus, and 
Orchestra. Vocal Score... ooo Net 

KREUZ, EMIL. 6 Songs (the words by Campbell 
and Hood). Op. 26:—Qh. how hard it is to 
find; The Maid’s Remonstrance; Spring is 
cheery ; A Lake and a Fairy Boat; It was not in 
the winter ; I love thee! 4to ev net 

MACCUNN, HAMISH. Another glass before we go, 
For Male Choir (A. T.T. B.andB.) net 

TSCHETSCHULIN, AGNES, A Prayer (Bitte), 
Song, (A.) ove 
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